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For Conoco, 

Oklahoma Will Always Be Home 


Dear Fellow Oklahomans: 

This year is special in Oklahoma as we celebrate 
a century of oil production in the state. Commercial 
oil production, dating back 100 years to the Nellie 
Johnstone #1 in Washington County, is older than the 
Sooner State. So, it's no wonder that terms like wild- 
catters, roughnecks and gushers are a part of our 
vocabulary, and have been a common pari of Oklahoma’s 
rich culture for longer lhan most of us can remember. 

Growing up in Ada, I quickly learned how 
important the petroleum industry was to Oklahomans. 
So, after graduating from the University of Oklahoma. 
I signed on with Conoco when given the opportunity, 
Conoco' s presence in Oklahoma dates back to 
the 1929 merger between Continental Oil Company 
and Ponca City -based Marland Oil Company, It has 
been nearly 80 years since Conoco began refining 
quality gasolines and lubricants in that northern 


Oklahoma community. 

Since then, Conoco has grown into a world- 
class global energy company. More than 15,000 
employees in more lhan 30 countries are responsible 
for finding, producing, shipping, refining and marketing 
crude oil or refined products, 

Conocos roots and a strong pan of its business 
remain in Oklahoma. Our Ponca City refiner}' is the 
largest in the state and represents 3 1 percent of Conocos 
d o m est i c re 11 n i n g c apac i ty , 

More than 1 ,246 miles of pipeline crisscross 
the state supplying crude to the refinery and delivering 
products to more than 400 Oklahoma Conoco- branded 
stores and many more in neighboring states. 

Ponca City has long been regarded as the service 
hub lor many of our worldwide operations. The 
company's research and technology centers, the credit 
card center and a world-class data center are located 


at the site, as well as the Mid-Continent area refining, 
marketing and transportation operations headquarters. 

Our 2,500 employees in Oklahoma work 
diligently to ensure that every one of our customers 
receives the finest service and the highest quality 
products possible - time after time. And, because 
Oklahoma consumers recognize our company's 
commitment to excellence, Conoco has become the 
fastest growing brand of gasoline in the Sooner State. 

Make no mistake about it - at Conoco, our 
customers come first. Conoco employees continually 
strive to do ilieir best for their valued customers and 
share a dedication to excellence - one that is firmly 
rooted in the red earth of Oklahoma. 

That's why, for those of us at Conoco, Oklahoma 
will always be home. 



Archie Dunham 
CEO, Conoco 


(conoco) 
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OKLAHOMA MID-CONTINENT 
OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 

The oldest petroleum industry 
association in the United States 



The Oklahoma Mid-Continent is composed of all sizes 
of companies which work cooperatively to resolve 
mutual problems for the advancement and 
improvement of the oil and gas industry. 

Vufit tut at our web t rite: 
www.okmoga.com 

501 W, Interstate 44* 520 MidFirst Plaza. OKC, OK /3118 
Phone (405) 843-5741 / Fax (405) 843-5746 
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Oklahoma. 


When it came to choosing a location for a major new manufacturing facility. Whirlpool 
Corporation recently chose Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Because W hirlpool-like many of America's leading businesses-has discovered Oklahoma offers a 
whole host of attractive reasons for business location. Everything from one of America's most 
productive work forces and cost-efficient transportation networks to a money-back guarantee that gives 
qualified companies quarterly cash payments equal to as much as 5% of their Oklahoma payroll. 

Which is why not only Whirlpool, but Southwest Airlines, Staples Direct, America Online and a 
large number of other companies have also chosen to locate new facilities in Oklahoma. 

Want to see what Oklahoma offers your company? 

Contact John Reid at the Oklahoma Department of Commerce at 1-800-588-5959 or by E-mail 
at: jrokla@aol.com. 

And get ready for a very warm welcome. 

“" ^■ Oklahoma 

— -r - The State Of American Business 

Oklahoma Department of Commerce • P.O. Box 26980 
Oklahoma City. OK 73126-0980 



Transokk Oklahoma roots run deep, Over 
40 years ago we acquired our first pipeline 
to transport natural gas from the state's 
western production areas to gas-fired 
power generating plants in Tulsa. 

Transok continues to grow rapidly from 
this modest beginning, investing in pro- 
cessing plants and pipelines. We are 
committed to using these assets to serve 
more Oklahoma customers. 

Thanks in large measure to the close 
relationships we've developed with 
Oklahoma natural gas producers, we are 
today one of the state’s top gas gatherers, 
processors and transporters. 

But our investment in Oklahoma 
doesn't end with business development. 


With more than 400 employees in 36 
counties, Oklahoma is our home. 

Day in and day out, our commitment 
to community involvement is apparent, 
whether it’s donating a truck to a volunteer 
fire department, giving computers to an 
elementary school or supporting our com- 
munities through the local United Way 
Transok is Oklahoma grown. And 
growing. Making our hometowns a better 
place to live. 


3 Transok 

A COMPANY OF TEJAS GAS 

1 10 WEST 7TH STREET 
TULSA* OKLAHOMA 7T119 
9 18- >91-2000 
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CALL OF THE WILDCATTERS 
It lakes a different kind of eat to find oil. 

By Jeanne AL Devlin 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF OIL 46 

Boom. Bust. Dry holes. Gushers. On land. 
Offshore. It's been a roller coaster ride from the 
beginning* and the ride isn't over yet. By Kenny 
A. Franks & Ctyda Reeves Franks 

MARKING (OIL) TIME 58 

A centennial time line. By Jeanne M. Devlin t 
A imee /. Downs, Nancy Woodard 

RETURN TO TULSEY TOWN 64 

Take me back to the oil capital of the world. 

By Ralph Marsh 

OIL HEROINES 74 

Oil gushers were always shes, oil fields often 
named for women, yet the actual heroines of oil 
remain as unknown as the impact women had 
on the oil business. By Glenda Carlile 

THE GARDENS THAT 

OIL WATERED 84 

Restoring the great gardens of Oklahoma's oil 
tycoons. By Maura McDermott 






Klepsak# Candles 

‘wion.fri 9:00-5:30 
Sat 1 0:00-5:00 • Sun 1:00-5:00 
Two Miles West Of Bartlesville 
On US Hwy 60 .(918) 336-0351 


Please include S .50 per copy on orders 
of 7 copies or less. For more than 7 copies, 
use the shipping chart on iho enclosed form. 

Call us at I -800*777- 1 793 with credit 
card orders or use the enclosed order form. 

OKLAHOMA 

TDEW 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


MJHM J€ 

Our wax rendition of a clay pot 
made exclusively for Keepsake* 
Candles by Orville Knight of 
Oakridge Studio. Available only 
at Keepsake’s Country Store. 

FREE factory tours: 
Weekdays 1 1:00 a.m. 

1:00 & J:00 p.m. 


1 Ceniurj of I 


Additional copies til" I he Oil issue may 
be ordered directly from Oklahoma Today. 
A bulk discount is available for orders of 10 
nr more. 


Qty 1-9 $3*95 

10-24... 53.25 

25+ ....... 52,50 



The Age of Oil 

O IL HAS BEEN IN OKLAHOMA ALL BUT FOREVER, BEFORE STATE- 
hood. Before the 20th century* Before land runs* Before the arrival 
of the Five Tribes. Indeed oil has been languishing here beneath the sur- 
face for hundreds of millions of years. Yet its existence never meant very much — 
until man figured out a way to retrieve it and sell it. 

That is why historians will eventually look back on the past one hundred years as the 
Age of Oil— and why when future generations talk about this century, as they most 
certainly will, most happenings of import will trace 
back to oil. Who had it. Who didn't. Who learned to 
use it* Who learned to capitalize on it. And who pio- 
neered new ways to find it, retrieve it, and conserve it. 

From the automobile to the airplane, from plastics 
to wars to the environment, from the balance of world 
power to the stability for lack thereof) of national 
eco no mi es, o i 1 wil l be re me m bered as th e com m on d e- 
nominator. In Oklahoma, of course, this comes as no 
great surprise. 

Folks fondly recall the California gold rush, but the 
oil booms of Oklahoma produced tar more wealth 
than those miners ever did. Yet early-day wildcatters 
retrieved only about ten percent of the oil that resides 
under our fair state. Geologists figure new technol- 
ogy — the ability to wring more oil out of the rocks that 
hold it and the ability to drill deeper than ever before— 
has put another twenty percent of those oil reserves within our grasp. But do the 
math: that means seventy percent remains out of reach — if only for the moment 
It may he fashionable for people to act like the Oklahoma oil business is no more 
(or like it has all moved to Houston), but the reality is quite different — more than 
10,000 oil-related businesses still call Oklahoma home. And 3,287 oil and gas com- 
panies operate here* True household names like Kerr- McGee aren't drilling in the 
state — or even domestically — anymore, but Kerr- M cGee owns a sta ke i n Oklahoma 
City-based Devon, which most certainly is. In fact, the last two years have seen com- 
panies like Marathon Oil a long-time Oklahoma operator, shed the heavy debt bur- 
' dens acquired while fending off unwanted suitors in the 1980s and become Hush 
with cash to invest in the technology necessary to explore not only offshore (where 
everyone but the milkman is drilling) but also in Oklahoma. 

Last year. Marathon was one of the busiest exploration companies in the state, 
and region manager Robert Unger is proud that every single one of his Oklahoma 
drilling projects had to compete with both offshore and overseas proposals before 
getting the green light from corporate. Why did Oklahoma win out so often? Unger 
credits the billion-dollar price tags on offshore rigs as well as the pinpoint precision 
of 3-D seismic technology for making Oklahoma exploration attractive. The state 
has long been known for its abundance of shallow stripper wells, but oilmen like 
Unger are betting our future lies in those elusive deep oil and gas reserves that, once 
tapped, will produce profitably long into the next century. 

Indeed Unger's optimism recalls that of the old wildcatter Mike Renedum, who 
once observed*. “The oiks there waiting, but it won’t show itself unless you seek it 
and seek it strenuously.” Let the search begin. — Jeanne M* Devlin 
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it’s our people, it’s our business, and 
most importantly, it’s our attitude. 


KERR MCGEE CORPORATION 





Brook* Townes upon entering the Panhandle of Oklahoma. 


A LITTLE ENTHUSIASM, PLEASE 

This photograph is of my son, Brooks 
Townes of Sausalito, California, taken by 
his wife, Judy, upon their entering Okla- 
homa, my native state. Brooks (obvi- 
ously) is a Sooner enthusiast as am I. 

William A, Townes 
Weaver vi lie, North Carolina 

NO SOONERS HERE 

I kept Oklahoma Today in my lobby for 
years but quit when your writers started 
titling our state the “Sooner State/ 1 can 
honor our great state's land runs without 
giving praise to the “cheaters," The begin- 
nings of the slang “Sooner” was used to 
cover everything from lawbreakers to 
cheats. Most of the people who made the 
land runs were honest, hard-working fu- 
ture Oklahomans, 

$, Murphy 
Choctaw 

EAT THOSE WORDS 

In the article entitled “Sweet Pried Pies” 
(May- June 1997), you quote Nancy 
Fulton as saying, “No one except for Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Arkansas people raised 
in this Southern Bible Belt know what 
fried pies are.” 

Please tell Ms. Fulton that while I wish 


her continuing success, she had better eat 
those words with her next fried pie. My 
mother, a native Floridian who has never 
been near Texas or Oklahoma or Arkan- 
sas, made and cooked sweet fried pies 
when l was a child in the 1930s and 1940s, 
living in the Florida Panhandle, 

They were fried in hog lard (just as the 
article states), and the fruit was fresh in the 
summer and dried the rest of the year. 

Jefferson Sconyers 
Palm Bay, Florida 

A NOMINEE 

The article about bed and breakfast inns 
in the February -March 1997 issue will be 
one to keep for future reference. How- 
ever, you omitted one of my favorites. 

The Mont ford Bed and Breakfast in 
Norman has too much going for it to 
overlook. It’s located near the campus, so 
visiting parents who like to be pampered 
can be. They also made it clear on a recent 
visit that my stepson (who was not staying 
at the Montford) was welcome to join us 
for meals. A simple phone call ahead en- 
sured that my diabetic husband received a 
breakfast he could actually eat. And the 
best thing of all: the people who run it are 
the nicest we've ever encountered in our 
stays at B&Bs. 


Terry Lawler Early 
Sour Lake, Texas 

ONE FOR QUALITY 

It is w ith great anticipation that 1 await 
the arrival of your fine magazine. In each 
publication “quality” shines through, 
whether it be in advertising, photography, 
or journalism. Your adherence to high 
standards is a plus for Oklahoma Today 
readers and makes each publication spe- 
cial, 1 know other states must be envious 
of your magazine’s success and awards re- 
ceived down through the years. Keep up 
the great work! 

Susan Worstell 
Collinsville 

Thanks for the kind words . We'd tike to 
take the credit , hut when the material is as 
good as it is in Oklahoma , die doing is pretty 
easy. 

Still we're proud to announce that at the 
1997 International Regional Magazine 
Awards held this past April in Bermuda , 
Oklahoma Today magazine won eight edi- 
torial awards (two golds, four silvers , two 
a wa rds of i n eri t) and wa s a runner-i tp fo r 
Magazine of the Year (a Canadian publica- 
tion won the title). 

Among the award-winning work wets 
julie Pearson s thorough look at the Oklaho- 
mans making traditional dance regalia 
(gold), a photo essay of the Mother Road 
featuring photographs from the University 
of Central Oklahoma class of Professor 
Woody Gaddis (silver), and our annual Na- 
tive American issue (gold). The judges also 
took note of Art Director Steve Walker's de- 
sign work (silver) and the talent of 
Stillwater illustrator Tim jessell (award of 
merit). 

We J d like to thank all the writers, photog- 
raphers, illustrators, proofreaders, design- 
ers, and editors who made it possible and , of 
course, our readers, for whom we toil . 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of its 
readers and prints letters on a space -available 
basis . letters are subject to editing and must he 
signed. Send them to Oklahoma Today, Attn. 
Ejiitor-in-Chief RO , Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City , OK 73152 , or fax them to (405) 522- 
4588. 
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TULSA-BASED MAPCO INC. 
CELEBRATES OKLAHOMA'S 
HERITAGE AND IS GROWING 
FOR THE FUTURE. OUR 
ORIGINAL PIPELINE BUSINESS 
HAS EMERGED INTO A 
FORTUNE 500 COMPANY 
THAT MARKETS ENERGY 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
INTHEU.S, MEXICO, CANADA 
AND AROUND THE GLOBE. 




IF YOU' RE LOOKING FOR A 
REWARDING CAREER OR 
SEEKING A SOLID INVESTMENT 
COME JOIN OUR TEAM. 
WERE launching new 

BUSINESSES, REACHING NEW 
MARKETS AND INCREASING 
VALUE FOR OUR CUSTOMERS 
AND SHAREHOLDERS. 



Id kart/ man* a haul 1/ i/ J ff J ///r„ 
von I act: ( 'orpomte [(fairs 
(9 IS) 599-:i650 



MAPCO Inc. 

I SOO south Baltimore A v e . 
TULSA. OK 74119 


INTERNET: http://WWW.MAPCOJNC.COM MAPCO STOCK IS PUBLICLY TRADED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE UNDER THE TICKER SYMBOL "M DA." 








We're charting 
a better course for 
highway driving 



At the Oklahoma Turnpike Authority we are 
committed to safety, quality and convenience. 
Turnpike travel saves time, money and lives. 
Travel Oklahoma Turnpikes and see why 
we're the road experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
The Road Experts 



MARK 





PUMP IT UP 

Roy's Manufacturing near 
Sapulpa makes tiny gasoline 
pumps (eight inches tall and 
authentic down to the nozzle), 
SI 3.95 


WHERE'S THE 
FIRE? 


HIGH FLYING 

Named for the airplane 
that won the Trans- 
pacific Dole race from 
Oakland to Honolulu 
in 1927* the Woolaroc 
II is no bank but one of 
5 >000 replica 
tri motored planes 
produced in 1996. 

$40 (includes stand). 


Okla 

oil fields gave 
birth to a fleet of 
collectibles. 
Gentlemen, start 
your engines. 


Smoke from burning 
oil fields was once all 
but a daily sight on 
the prairie, and yes, 
fire trucks were 
almost as common as 
oil tankers. This 
1951 Ford F-7 Skelly 
tire truck (it doubles 
as a bank) is one of 
1 >200 cast in 1996. 
$50. 



BANK ON IT 

Since the 1950s, young 
oilees have been able to 
stash their change in oil- 
inspired banks. And since 
the 1980s, the banks, like 
this 1926 Kerr -McGee 
bull Mack tanker, have 
been mobile. $65. 


Photography by David G. Fitzgerald & Associates 
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PEDAL TO THE METAL 

This 1948 Phillips 66 pedal car 
doesn’t bank much change, 
but it compensates by having 
working head and tail lights 
and steerable front wheels. 
First in a series of pedal cars, it 
was one of 2,508 released in 
1996, $60. 


BY THE TANKER 

This 1927 Continental 
Oil Co. Mack tanker 
bank is one of 5,000 
manufactured in 1994. 


$30. 



BEATER 



BANK BY RAIL 

In 1995, 1,200 vintage 
1930 Phillips 66 tank 
car banks were cast — 
authentic down to 
their era -appropriate 
graphics. $75. 


This replica of the 
tanker that hauled 
Conoco s germ 
processed motor oil 
in the 1920s is the 
first bank Shirley 
Lehman of Down 
Memory Lane ever 
bought. It was one of 
7,056 produced in 
1989 and sold for $20. 
Today, the 1 926 
Conoco Mack 
Bulldog is worth a 
tidy $241). 





Shirley Lehman 


For years, Shirley Lehman of Enid 
collected glassware, pottery, and quilts for 
her daughters. What she could never find, 
however, was a collectible that appealed to 
her boys. Then six years ago while 
shopping a flea market, she and her 
youngest son stumbled upon a replica 1926 
Conoco Mack tanker bank. u (My son) 
said, Tve finally found something you can 
help me collect,* * she recalls. 

That son worked for a pipeline com- 
pany, so Lehman started keeping an eye 
out for other oil and gas collectible 
banks — picking up soft drink and food 
brand banks along the wav for her elder 
son, who once managed a grocery store. 

As Lehman watched the prices of the 
banks climb (the Conoco bank bought for 
$40 six years ago now books at $240), she 
became increasingly intrigued by the 
business potential the banks posed. When 
Champlin came out with a line of banks, 
she decided it was lime to open shop. 

She opened Down Memory Lane in 
downtown Enid with tw r o long tables of 
glasswares, two tables of collectible banks, 
and some antique furniture. But it soon 
became clear the banks would be her bread 
and butter. Today banks far outnumber 
her stock of antique glassware and lamps* 
and she credits the banks for winning her 
shop the designation of Best Local Antique 
Shop for the past two years. 

The banks come in a variety of forms 
( pedal cars, planes, railroad tankers) and 
brands — both oil-related (Kerr-McGee, 
Marland) and not (Hershey's, Barq\s Root 
Beer). And, they’ve historically performed 
better than, well, oil itself: In the early 
1980s, Texaco introduced a series of banks 
that sold for about $9 apiece at its gas 
stations. Today, a set of those same 13 
banks brings $1,350, — N.W, 


July * August 1997 


Down Memory Lane, 101 5. Grand, Enid , is 
open 10 QJH' to 6 p,m. Monday through 
Saturday , (405)242-2100. 
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Area of oil and/or gas 
production 


Major oil field (ultimate 
recovery of more than 
100 million barrels of oil) 

■ Major gas field (ultimate 
recovery of more than 
1 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas) 


Oil Across The State 


WHERE IT IS, WHERE IT WAS, WHAT TO SEE & DO 


PANHANDLE 


GUYMON 

O World's Largest Helium Source 
Monument, No Man's land Regional 
Park, S*H. 3, (405) 338-5838, ext. 227* 

Oklahoma’s Panhandle is home to the 
Hugo ton -Pan handle Held , which pro- 
vides (among other things) the world’s 
largest source of helium. A granite 
marker to this effect can be found on the 
gro u n ds of N o M a n \ La n d Regi o n a I Pa rk . 


NORTH 


MARLAND 

O 101 Ranch Site & National Histori- 
cal Landmark, 5 miles north of 
M a Hand on S.H, 156, (405) 767-8888. 

On E,W. Marland ’s ninth try* he 
struck oil on 101 Ranch land (land leased 
from the Ponca Tribe), and on the merit 
of that find he founded the 101 Ranch Oil 
Com p a n y wi t h t h e M iller B ro t hers* (The 
oil well, as well as the ranch, no longer 


remain.) Mar land went on to found 
M a Hand Oil and to become governor of 
Oklahoma* A roadside picnic area 
opened here last fall on the site of the 
old 101 Ranch store and headquarters* 
The 1 0 1 Ranch site is one of only sixteen 
National Historical Landmarks in Okla- 
homa, 

PONCA CITY 

0 Hillcrest Addition, east of down- 
town on Hillcrest, (405) 767-8888* 

Hillcrest was once the neighborhood 
of Marland Oil executives* Today, all the 
homes are privately owned, but the old 
Marl a n d hot n es a re ea sy t o spo i been u se 
many were built with the same stone as 
Marland s own mansion. 

© interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion Monument, 701 Monument 
Road, (405) 765-6108. 

A seven- foot -tall granite monument 
on t h e g ro u n d s o f the Pi o n ee r Wo m a n 
Museum gives a brief history of the 


birthplace of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission* In 1934, bigwigs from 
twelve oil producing states met at then 
governor-elect E.W. Marian d’s home 
and formed the IOCC in the name of oil 
conservation* 



E. IV* Marland 
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Oklahoma s only oil history area is now open at Woolaroc, 

Live the "black gold M experience as Woolaroc transforms 26 
acres into a replica of an authentic oil patch from the early 1900s. 

Visit Woolaroc s Oil Patch, An original and operating powerhouse, 
wooden storage tanks and a lease house reproduction take you back 
to a time when gushers and derricks supported boom town life. 

Woolaroc s Oil Patch. A "crude" history in the making. 


oWOOL-AROO 


li’ipu'. woolaroc 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


O Mariand Mansion, 901 Monument 
Road, (405) 767-0420. 

1 1 cos t o i I m a n E . W . M aria n d u p vva rd s 
of $5 million to build and furnish his 
1928 Italian Renaissance mansion mod- 
eled after the Davanzatti Palace in Flo- 
rence, Italy- (Today, the hand painted 
ceilings alone are valued at $3 million- 
plus.) 

The 101 Ranch and Petroleum muse- 
ums are also on the estate, but until their 
much heralded face- lifts come through, 


they are of most interest to geophysicists 
and such. Mansion hours: 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, 1-5 p.m. 
Sunday. Museums: 1-4 p.m. daily. 
Guided mansion tours available 1:30 
p.m. weekdays, 1:30 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
weekends (self-guided tours are always 
available). 

O Ponca City Cultural Center Muse- 
ums, 1000 E. Grand, (405) 767-0427. 

O il ma n E . W . M a r land’s 11 r s t m a n si o n 


houses the Ponca City Cultural Center 
and Museums* Its Indian Museum has 
one of the best collections of bead work 
and basketry in this part of the country 
(the collection is rumored to be worth 
more than the Mariand Mansion itself). 
Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday and 1-5 p.m. Sunday 
(only self-guided tours available). 

0 Wentz Camp & Pool, 2932 LA. 
Cann Drive, (405) 767-0436. 

Built by oil billionaire Lew Wentz in the 
1930s, the Lew Wentz Camp and Pool 
with their turrets and stone look more like 
a medieval village than your conventional 
ca m p , ( Th e pool was ra ted o n e o f t h e to p 
three in the nation in the early 1990s; the 
twelve cabins bunk a dozen people each; 
and the dining hall seats 120.) The pool 
is open 1-7 p.m. Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1-5 p.m. Sunday and holidays Me- 
morial Day through Labor Day. Cabins 
can be rented May 15 through October 30 
(reservations are required). 



The swimming pool oil built: Wentz pooh Ponca City. 
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No matter where you may be headed, you're invited to 
our hometown.., Bartlesville, Oklahoma.. .for the city's 
Grand Finale Centennial Celebration, September 12-20. 
There'll be a huge parade, Wild West shows and picnics, 
an Indian Powwow, train rides and a country-western 
celebrity concert. Come experience the colorful heritage 
of the place we're proud to call home... now... and down 
the road. Call 918-336-1897. 


For All The Miles To Come. 


Unleaded 

Unleaded 

mu 

PpEMUM 


The Performance Company 


©1997 Phillips Petroleum Company 




A Saks Exclusive 

The Tulsa C i t y g l o b e 




WESTERN HISTORY COLLECTIONS^ U 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


NORTHEAST 


BARNSDALL 

O Bigheart Museum, 520 W. Main, 
(918) 847-2216. 

BamsdalTs claim to distinction is that 
it is the only town in the U.S, with an op- 
erating oil well in the middle of Main 
Street ( Ripley’s Believe It or Not con- 
firmed this July 6, 1934 ). The oil well, as 
well as other oil artifacts to be found at 
the Bigheart Museum, are inscribed with 
the Barnsdal! Oil Company logo (a 
square with a "B” in the middle). 

Both the town and the museum were 
originally named for Chief Bigheart {who 
wisely secured the mineral rights for the 
entire Osage tribe), but the town's name 
was changed when T.N, Barnsdal! of 
Barnsdal I Oil promised to pave the 
streets if the town was named after him 
(the town honored its part of the bargain; 
the same can't be said for Barnsdall). 
Museum hours: noon to 4 p.m, Tues- 
day through Friday and Saturday 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 



Frank Phillips 

BARTLESVILLE 

0 Frank Phillips Home, 1107 S, 
Cherokee, (918) 336-2491, 

Phillips Petroleum founder Frank 
Phillips 1 twenty-six room, 1909 mansion 
remains just as he last left it— complete 
with his elaborate marble bathroom with 
dry sauna and barber chair (a throwback 
to his first career as a barber). After 
Phillips made his money, he employed 
a barber to give him a daily shave and 
haircut. Museum hours are 10 a.m, to 5 







Designs include 
Native American, 
Southwest themes, 
florals and company 
logos. Or create your 
own original design and 
our craftsmen will bring it to life! 


RUG CREATIONS BY 


505 N.E. 7th Street, Anadarko, OK 73005 (800) 880-2 709 
Visit our website: wot. hoi lytex.com or e-mail: sales@hoHytex*com. 


Jasmine Moran 

Children’s Museum 

‘^ringing the world to your child" 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
Birthday parties * FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole, OK. 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 302-0950 


July August 1 V 9 7 
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ROM OUR OKLAHOMA HEADQUARTERS, LOUIS DREYFUS NATURAL G*S HAS GROWN BY REACHING BEYOND GEOGRAPHIC, 


GEOLOGIC AND FINANCIAL BOUNDARIES. THANKS TO OUR TALENTED AND DEDICATED PEOPLE 


WHO KNOW NO BOUNDARIES - WE ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING ONE OF THE NATION'S PREMIER OIL AND GAS COMPANIES 


1 4000 Quail springs parkway* suite eoo 
Oklahoma City, OK 73134-2600 (405) 743-1300 


DAVID FITZGERALD 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Woolaroc lodge 


p.m. Wednesday through Saturday and 
1-5 p.m. Sunday. 

© Woolaroc, 12 miles southwest of 
Bartlesville on 5.H. 123, (918) 336-0307, 

Woolaroc is known as Frank Phillips" 
private playground, a rustic retreat in 
the Osage FI ills so beautiful that it 
wowed his peers from Back East, 
Through the years, Woolaroc gained a 
wildlife refuge, art museum, and petting 
zoo, among other things; this past 
spring, it opened a Frank Phillips Room 
(it hasn’t had one since 1976} and an 
Oklahoma Oil History Area complete 
with an early 1900s working power- 
house, two pump jacks, and several 1904 
wooden storage tanks. "These are relics 
of the past/ 1 said Woolaroc's Dick 
Miller. “It’s history in motion.” 

The powerhouse, which pumped oil 
out of the Gkcsa field until a 1961 tor- 
nado shut it down, is restored, and the 
pump jacks bob like old times (though 
just for show). Eventually, Miller plans 
to have a 1901 wood drilling rig and 
eight models of pumps to show folks 
how equipment changed through the 
years. By summer’s end, a circa 1920 
portable wooden drilling rig will be up 
and running; already a replica lease 
house (furnished in period pieces) is on 
view. The only complaint of old-timers? 
The house is too nice. (Woolaroc plans 
a scruffier version by fall.) 

September 19, as part of Bartlesville's 
centennial events, Woolaroc will open 
its annual Cow Thieves 8; Outlaws Re- 
union to the public; the evening will in- 
clude live music by Curly Lewis and the 
Texas Playboys, a barbecue, and danc- 
ing, Tickets are $25 a person. 







* J 'MiU 


The Year 
of Europe 


Norte del Sur: 
Venezuelan Art Today 

through August 17 


mih uje: i ne omem w i 
AtncrimfAig I9^5-!$p5 * 
Selectiatrt froifi the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
September 14 - November 9 


in 1998 


THE PHILBROOK MUSEUM OF ART 


Your window on the world 


2727 South Rockford Road in Tulsa 


(800) 324-7941 


Dine in the Arbuckles! 

Visit our beautiful botanic garden, then dine in our rustic 
restaurant overlooking f fancy Creek and the scenic 
Arbuckle Mountains. We feature a variety* of fine cuisine 
including our house specialty- — Uainbtjw Trout 


Gedarvaee 


BOTANIC GARDEN & RESTAURANT 


Nestled in the Arbuckles 

.hist 1/4 mile south off I -AS near Davis, take exit 5 1 
Open Daily, in season, 1 1 a on, 

(405) 369-3224 


I u t y ' August 1997 
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Which company successfully executes 
its growth strategy year after year? 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


179 



AMEX:OVN -- For investor information call (405)235-3611. 


Exploring 

and 

producing 

since 

1910 . 


KEENER 

Oil & Gas 
Company 

320 South Boston, Sufte 1026 
To lsa. Oklahoma 74 1 03*370 1 
<9T8t £©7-4154 
Fax 19 1 SJ 587-498 1 


GENE ^7^ 
MILLER * 
GALLERY 

American Indian Art 

Your source for Western 
and Native American Art 
Including works by 
Denny H askew 

Pottery, Sculpture, Painting, 
Jewelry, Framing 

Private Collections 
Buy - Sell - Trade 

Hours: 

105:30 daily 
Closed Sunday 

2312 Exchange Ave 
Oklahoma City, OK 73108 
(405) 236-4002 



Ba rtlesvilh* V d 0 wt i town 

© Bartlesville Centennial Finale, 
Bartlesville, (918) 661-7471, 


The grand finale of Bartlesville’s cen- 
tennial celebration (for both the town 
and the state's first commercial oil well) 
is set for September. On the agenda: a 
parade, billed as the largest in the city's 
history and filled with vintage oil field 
equipment, at 1 p.m. September 13; car- 
r i a ge a nd t ro II ey r i d es a n d walking l o u rs 
through historic areas of town (includ- 
ing the former homes of Frank Phillips 
and Armais Arutunoff, the Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed Price Tower, and 
Arutunoffs original RED A Pump fac- 
tory) September 12-20; and a reenact- 
ment of the Nellie Johnstone No, 1 be- 
ing brought in (the well will spew water 
sixty-six -feet high for three minutes in- 
st e a d o f o i l ) Sep t em her 2 0. ( Th e gush er 
was reenacted last spring, and the spec- 
tacle proved so popular, the town is stag- 
ing an encore.) 

The Nellie Johnstone recreation and a 
replica of the town’s first general store 
(the circa 1884 Johnstone- Keeler Store 
outfitted in period pieces) both stand 
presently in the parking lot of the 
Bartlesville Community Center at 
Cherokee Avenue and Adams Boulevard; 
both will be on view through September, 

© La Quinta Foster Mansion, 2201 
S.E. Silverlake Road, (918) 336-6943. 

Once the home of H.V, Foster, 
founder of the Indian Territory Illumi- 
nating Oil Co m pa n y, a n d h i s wi fe, M a r i e, 
the Spanish -style mansion is now the li- 
b ra ry f b r l h e Ba rt les v i 1 1 e W e si ey a n C o I ■ - 
lege. Mansion tours arc offered Thurs- 
days at 1 0:30 a.m. or by appointment. 

© Nellie Johnstone Marker, U,S, 75 
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JOHN SOUTHERN 





F or over 80 years, Sinclair 

has been delivering unbeatable 
gasolines and oil products to its 
customers — from the Great Plains to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Sinclair name is one of the oldest 
and most respected in the oil business. 
And since 1930. the green dinosaur on 
Sinclair stations and products has become 
one of the most recognized company 
emblems in the United States. 

When you fill up with Sinclair gasoline 
with the high-tech additive SG-2000™, 
you can be confident that you'll get 
unbeatable performance, plus your car's 
engine will run cleaner and smoother. 


Wherever you drive, around home or 
on the highway, look for the sign of the 
Sinclair Dinosaur when you want quality 
and performance that's simply unbeatable 


Confidence is driving 
with Sinclair 


Sinclair 




ACROSS THE RANGE 


east of town, (918) 338-1897. 

The Nellie Johnstone No. i was situ- 
ated about 3.1 miles northwest of what 
is now U.S. 75, but the metal highway 
marker commemorating the well can be 
seen from the highway itself 

MUSKOGEE 

O Earliest Oil Refinery Marker, south 
of town on U.S. 69, (405) 843-5741. 

The Muskogee Oil Refining Company 
built a finishing plant in 1905 that pro- 
duced lamp kerosene, lubricating oik and 
industrial fuel (the first in the state). A 
metal highway marker marks the site. 

NOWATA 

© Water Flood Monument, U.S. 169 
& Winganon Road, (405) 843-5741. 

lust 5.8 miles east of the granite monu- 
ment is the first place water flooding was 
attempted in Oklahoma. By injecting 
water into an oil reservoir, billions of 
barrels of crude oil were recovered that 
would otherwise have been locked inside 
the earth. 


PAWHUSKA 

© The Million Dollar Elm, 813 
Grandview, (918) 287-1085. 

Millions of dollars worth of Osage oil 
leases were auctioned off beneath the 
arms of the so-called Million Dollar Elm. 
The tree died of Dutch elm disease in the 
early 1 980s (the trunk is all that remains), 
but a new elm was planted in 1995 when 
the Osage Nation signed a million dollar 
oil lease with Davis Brothers in Tulsa (the 
tree was part of the deal). The old trunk 
and a monument stand in front of the old 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Building; the 
new elm is nearby in front of the tribal 
museum. 


CENTRAL 


CUSHING 

O Cushing-Drumrrght Monument, 
City Ha!!, (918) 225-0277, 

Discovered in 1912, the Cushing field 
became one of the greatest oil discover- 
ies of the early 1900s — ranking as the 
nation's largest oil province for eight 


consecutive years. Today, the town of 
Cushing remains the pipeline crossroads 
of the world. 

NORMAN 

© School of Geology & Geophysics, 
O.U., (405) 325-3821, 

Charles Newton Gould, the "Father of 
Oklahoma Geology/ 1 established the 
wo rids fi rst sch oo I o f pe t role u m ge o l ogy 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1900. 
It is now the School of Geology and Geo- 
physics. 

In 199 1, 0.U, founded the Sarkeys En- 
ergy Center; tours are available at the 
Center by appointment. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

0 Belle Isle Library, N.W. 54th Street 
& Villa, (405) 522-5231. 

In 1921, this site proved reflection seis- 
mography was a valid tool in prospect- 
ing for oil. A granite monolith marks the 
exact site in front of the library. 

© Centennial Park, Walker Street at 


Star-Jet Services, Inc . 

Thirty-Eight Years of Service to the Oil Industry 


1959-1997 

LOGGING: 

PERFORATING: 

Cement Bond Log 

Through Tubing & Casing 

Radial Cement Evaluation 

TAG Gun 

Compensated Neutron 

Tubing Conveyed 

Production Logging 

NEW SERVICES: Specialty Charger 

Tungsten Lined Perforating Charges 

PIPE RECOVERY SPECIALISTS: 

Sector Bond Logs MISC. SERVICES: 

Free point & Backoff 

15,000psi Pressure Equipment 

Radial-Chemical-Jet Cutters 

Positive Displacement Bailer 

Casing Inspection 

Bridge Plugs, Packers, Etc. 

Home Office: 

9200 W. Reno 
Oklahoma City, OK 73127 
Phone: (405) 495-9200 

Toll Free: (800) 637-0682 
Fax: (405) 495-1562 
E-mail Address: STARJETSER@AOL.COM 

ENID. OKLAHOMA WOODWARD, OKLAHOMA VAN BUREN, ARKANSAS PAMPA, TEXAS PERRYTON, TEXAS 

(405) 237-4291 (405) 256-60 1 0 

(50 1 ) 474-74 1 1 (806) 669-1055 (606) 435 -5892 
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Amoco is proud to have been operating in Tulsa for over 60 years. 
Amoco's overall spirit and commitment is to contribute to the 

community in which we operate and be an involved corporate citizen 
by promoting educational partnership, economic and urban development, 
and in preserving and protecting the environment. 
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Colcord Drive, (405) 522-5231. 

A granite monolith in the park gives a 
history of the Oklahoma City oil field. 

O ITIO Street, just off S.E. 59th, (405) 
522-5231. 

Looking southeast where ITIO curves, 
visitors will see a granite monolith which 
marks the site of the first commercially 
producing well in the Oklahoma City oil 
field. (The well was drilled by the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Company, 
hence the street name.) 

The next street over is Empire, named 
for the Empire Gas and Fuel Company. 
Along both ITIO and Empire can be seen 
lease houses (recognizable by their long 
and narrow shapes and convenient loca- 
tion to the oil fields). 

O Lincoln Terrace Well No. 1, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 19th & 
Lincoln Boulevard, (405) 522-5244. 

The center of an outdoor exhibit devel- 
oped and maintained by the State Mu- 


seum of History, this well was drilled at 
an angle so it could reach oil beneath the 
building of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. It began producing in 1942 at a 
depth of 6,567 feet. More oil exhibits can 
be seen inside. Hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Saturday. 

O Oklahoma City Oil Field, State 
Capitol, (405) 522-5231. 

Oil was discovered here on December 
4, 1928, and the Oklahoma City field 
quickly became one of the world’s ma- 
jor oil producing areas, ranking eighth in 
the nation during its first forty years of 
existence. The immense production of 
the field prompted the first comprehen- 
sive state legislation for the conservation 
of oil and gas (providing a model other 
states would follow). The granite marker 
is near the steps of the state capitol and 
includes a history of the field. 

O Oklahoma Heritage Center, 201 
N.W. 14th Street, (405) 235-4458. 


Once the family mansion of Judge R.A. 
Hefner, the stately home was given to the 
Oklahoma Heritage Association in 1970. 
The first two floors are restored and fur- 
nished with original items used by the 
Hefners from 1927 to 1970 (among them: 
a set of gray and gold Louis XV pieces 
from the palace of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austria-Hungary 
throne, whose assassination in 1914 
started World War I). 

The third floor of the mansion houses 
the Oklahoma Hall of Fame Gallery, an 
exhibit of oil portraits, bronze busts, and 
photographs of the prominent Oklaho- 
mans inducted into the Hall since 1928. 

O Oklahoma's Oil Pioneers Marker, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Capitol 
Complex, (405) 521-2491. 

A large granite marker acknowledges 
the role Oklahoma has played in the oil 
wealth of our nation. (Oklahoma once 
ranked fourth among oil producing states 
and third in natural gas production. ) 


THE NEXT 1 00 YEARS 



Chesapeake 

Corporation 


ner 


UTILIZING ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES 
TO LEAD THE INDUSTRY IN 
GROWTH THROUGH THE DRILLBIT 
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We’re Havin’ a Blowout! 


You're invited to the Grand Finale of the Bartlesville Centennial Celebration. 


SEPTEMBER 


12-14 Indian Summer.. Native American art; 

music, dance, stories and powwows. 

13 Centennial Parade ...Steam engines, 

OU Bund, antique vehicles, dozens of floats 

14 Wild West Show broac bustin', whip & 

shoo tin shows and more at Prairie Song Village 

15 Centennial Golf Celebration 

...big prizes in bar- person team shotgun tourney. 


18-21 Downtown Days ..carnival, arts & crafts, 

1890s dress-up, oil well 1 blow- in re- on admen!. 

12-20 Trains, Trolleys & Carriages 

...country rail excursion, horse -dr own rides in town. 

19 Cow Thieves & Outlaws Reunion 

„.hrg Western barbecue and fun at Waolarac. 

20 Setond Century Concert 

...major C&W star and spectacular fireworks finale. 


Information: GarHesvHfe Centennial Commission * 309 SE Frank Phillips Bivd. • Bartlesville, OK 74003 
(918) 336-1897 or dick on "Centennial" ot website www,e-enterprise.com. 


photo miy whip 



Gas Industry 




Education 


Independent Vo 


"Oklahoma Black Gold 1 * is 
permanently mounted 
above the entrance to the 
Senate chamber in the 
Great Rotunda of the State 
Capitol. The mural, by Jeff 
Dodd, commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the 
Oklahoma ail industry. 


Networking 


■ 


OKLAHOMA INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 

3555 N.W. 58th St, Suite 400 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
Telephone: 405-942-2334 
Fax: 405-942-4636 
Toll Free: 800-838-6472 
www.oipa.com 
e-mail: info@otpa.com 
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©Omniplex, 2100 NX 52nd Street, 
(405) 424-5545. 

Omniplex opened its EnergyQuest area 
in 1991; this past May, it more than 
doubted in size with twenty- two new 
hands-on exhibits, including a detailed 
geological map of Oklahoma, a seismic 
logging truck that shows how sound vi- 
brations are used to Locate oil and gas 
reserves, and a 1/3-scale drilling rig that 
visitors can operate. 

© Petroleum Club, Liberty Bank 
Tower, (405) 232-11 84. 

In 1955, forty Oklahoma City oilmen 
decided what they needed was a dub for 
men of like interests. Each chipped in 
$ 1 0 ,000 , and th e 1 ;) e t role u m C 1 u b o p e n ed 
two years later in the First National 
Building, Prerequisite for the then $500 
annual membership included being male 
and deri ving part of one's income from 
oil (though allowed as guests, women 
rarely even visited). 

The mid -70s saw women admitted as 
members and the club sprawl over three 
floors of the Liberty Bank Building, Now 
memberships are $250 a year, and mem- 
bers needn’t have any ties at all to oil. 

© State Capitol Well #1, State 
Capitol, (405) 522-5231 

Like the Lincoln Terrace No. 1, this 
well was drilled at an angle so it could 
pump oil from directly beneath a build- 
ing, in this case the capitol rotunda. The 
well has fondly become known as the Pe- 
tunia No. I because drilling began in a 
flower bed. 

SEMINOLE 

© The Greater Seminole Oil Field, 
north on 5.HL 99, (405) 382-3640. 

One of the greatest oil finds in history, 
this pool came in in 1927 and overnight 
turned Seminole from a cattle town to a 
boom town. Production of oil continued 
in Seminole for more than fifty years — 
literally until 1 977, making the town one 
of the more tenacious boomtowns. A 
granite monument detailing the history 
of oil in Seminole stands near the en- 
trance to the municipal park. 


SOUTHCENTRAL 


ARDMORE 

0 Gait-Franklin Home, 3690 
Chickasaw Boulevard, (405) 223- 
7765. 

Built by Edward Galt, this Mediterra- 
nean-style villa was later owned by Wirt 
Franklin, founder of the Magnolia Oil 
Company and organizer of the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum Association of America. 
No tours, but it can be viewed from outside. 

0 Goddard-Spring Home, 902 Third 
Avenue, (405) 223-7765. 

C.B. Goddard made his money in the 
oil business as the founder of the 
Humble Oil Company; he built this 
home about 1930 and lived here until his 
death. It can be viewed from the outside. 

0 Greater Southwest Historical 
Museum, 35 Sunset Drive, (405) 226- 
3857, 

Some museums are known for their 
art, others for their living history dis- 
plays. This museum is renowned for its 
oil exhibits. An authentic pump graces 
the lawn, and an oil room displays an 
eclectic mix of oil memorabilia (from 
metal lunch pails etched with names of 
oil fields to five small motorized oil 
pumps that demonstrate how oil is 
brought to the surface). Hours are 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Satur- 
day. 

0 Noble-Rhodes Home, 601 B Street 
N.W., (405) 223-7765. 

Built about 1894 (it is one of 
Ardmore's earliest residences), this was 
the home of the Edward Tozer Noble 
and the Samuel Roberts Noble families. 
Fashioned after a New York country 
home, its logs were actually brought in by 
train from Georgia. It is the birthplace, 
too, of Lloyd Noble. It can be viewed 
from the outside. 

0 Oil Monument, 1st scenic over- 
look off 1-35 south of Exit 51. (405) 
521-2491. 

Oklahoma is the birthplace of reflec- 
tion seismic technology, which led to the 
discovery of many of the world's largest 
oil and gas fields; the initial research on 
the technique was conducted in the 
1920s in the A r buckle Mountains, where 


an entire geological section of rock is 
conveniently exposed. (The A rh uckles 
are where Oklahoma geologists go to 
learn about subterranean rock forma- 
tions.) 

0 Roy M. Johnson Estate, 3650 
Chickasaw, (405) 226-8425. 

Built of native stone by Roy M. 
Johnson (along with Edward Gall and 
Wirt Franklin, Johnson discovered the 

1 lea Id ton oil field), this massive home is 
restored and houses part of the art col- 
lection of oilman Dr. Qtey Johnson, the 
son of Roy Johnson. Open for private 
tours. 

0 Samuel Roberts Noble Founda- 
tion, lnc„ 2510 Sam Noble Parkway, 
(405) 223-5810. 

Founded in 1945 by Oklahoma native 
and oilman Lloyd Noble, the foundation 
is committed to helping farmers and 
ranchers make wiser and more produc- 
tive use of their land. On display and 
loan is the art collection of Dr. Otey 
Johnson (himself an oilman), including 
sixty pieces of art portraying the Wild 
West (a catalog doubles as a self-guided 
tour). 

0 Simpson-Galt-Troop Home, 125 G. 
Street S.W., (405) 223-7765. 

Built about 1920 by oilman B.A. 
Simpson, viewable from the outside. 

HEALDTON 

0 Discovery Well, 4th & W. Main 
Street, (405) 229-0900. 

Remains of the area's discovery well 
and a marker that gives the history of the 
well (drilled in 1913) can be seen. 

© Healdton Oil Museum, 315 E. 
Main, (405) 229-0317. 

One of the most unusual collections of 
oil -related items in the state. A granite 
m o n u m e n t i n f ro n t o f the museu m p ro - 
vides the history of Healdton, Oklahoma's 
first state-regulated oil field. Hours are 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m, Friday through Saturday, 
1-5 p.m, Sunday. 


SOUTHWEST 


DUNCAN 


July ' August 1997 
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Q Erie P. Halliburton Statue, Memo- 
rial Park on U.S. 81, (405) 255-3644, 

In 1994, Halliburton Oil Well Ce- 
menting Company marked its 75th an- 
niversary with the placement of this 
stat ue of its founder, Erie P. Halliburton. 

ELK CITY 

© Anadarko Basin Monument Old 
Town Museum, (405) 225-2207, 

The Anadarko Basin has been one of 
the most prolific gas provinces of North 
America (wells drilled here have also 
been among the world's deepest). In 
198 1 a granite monument was erected on 
the grounds of Elk City's Old Town 
Museum in honor of the “Deep Gas 
Capital of the World,” a title Elk City 
earned because of its position on the 
Anadarko Basin. 

© Anadarko Basin Museum of 
Natural History, 105 E, 3rd Street, 
(405) 243-0437, 

Housed in the former Casa Grande 
Hotel (a historic 30,000-square-foot ho- 


tel), the museum places an emphasis on 
the area's rich oil and gas heritage. Ex- 
hibits of drill bits, tools, and a diorama 
of a gas processing plant chronicle the 
role of oil and gas in the state of Okla- 
homa (there's also a natural resources 
display that includes fossils found in 
southwest Oklahoma). 

© Elk City Field, (take Exit 38 off 1-40 
south 3 miles to S.H. 6; the field is to 
the west), (405) 243-0437. 

In the 1940s and early 1950s, this old 
oil field produced in excess of 120 mil- 
lion barrels of oil. The old pump jacks 
still to be seen are larger than most be- 
cause they were used for deeper holes. 

© Parker Drilling Rig No. 114, 107 E. 
3rd, (405) 243-0437, 

One of the world's tallest oil rigs, 
Parker Drilling Kig No, 1 14 stands 181 
feet tall (the only rig taller is Parker's No, 
201 and only because of a six-foot base). 
Before being modified for deep gas drill- 
ing, the rig was part of a U.S, Atomic 


Energy Commission project in the Aleu- 
tian Islands (the holes drilled remain the 
1 a rges t India m eter o n reco r d ) . 

— Airnee J, Downs, Nancy Woodard 



Parker Rig No. l!4 


High tech. High growth. High involvement. 



Look at Marathon today in Oklahoma, 
and you will see... 

High frvh 3-D Seismic analysis, deep 
drilling and other methods... 

High growth natural gas development 
throughout the state... 

High profile “waterflood* oil production 
right at the Oklahoma City airport,,, and 

High itirolvemettt in a range uf 
community civic and environ menial 
programs. 

It's all happening here in the Sooner 
heartland - homo to Marathon 
operations for more than 70 years, and... 

A place where we continue to look for 
higher things. 


Marathon 
Oil Company 

Headquarters, Central Production Region 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Maralhon Group 
A unit gl USX Corporation 

An Equal Opportunny Employer 
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The City That Oil Built 



A city built by giants of the petroleum 

• if, / fli J 

industry. Names like Skelly, Phillips 
and Sinclair made Tulsa Mi Oil Capital Of ; 
The World. Visit us and Seethe legacies left 
by these and many dffltfrs... glorious 
I mansions , world clasj&rpuseums and 
soaring Art Deco 


itecture. 


‘ Join us as we celebjpte ouij, first 100 years 


T v L > a 

Convention and Visitors Bureau 



A Division of the Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
61 6 South Boston, Suite 1 00, Tulsa, OK 7411 9 • 918-585-1 201 



In 1917, Frank Phillips started 
more than an oil company. 
He started a legend. 



e adventurous oilman’s history 
captures the spirit of the Old 
West. Today Bartlesville’s unique 
past lives on in dramatic 
architecture, priceless art collections 
and museums, scenic prairie life, and 


world-renowned events. Make your way 
to Bartlesville, where you can still 
discover the sites and sounds that 
have made its legendary for the past 
100 years. For more information. 

I call 1-800-364-8708. 



Frank Phillips Mansion 


Woolaroc Museum & Wildlife Preserve 


Frank thvdWnghfs Frier /ott er 


Bartlesville Area Chamber of Commerce * PO Box 2366 ■ 201 SW Keeler * Bartlesville OK 7 400S * 918*336-8708 - wwwkrtlesvillerom 




KFs 27 International Sales Representatives and 1 5 
U.S. Representatives secure their position as a 5 
“ World Class Leader In Valve Technology" B 

in the global economy— Satisfying the world’s . 
ever increasing energy demands. ^ 

Valves And Service 

The World Can Depend Upon 

b KF consistently offers a quality product at a 

^ competitive price by continually improving 
_ Mj| their State-of-the-Art Manufacturing and 

Engineering techniques, and providing a 
te thoroughly trained customer service team. 
P Oklahoma Pride That Shows 
^ * Every valve that leaves our 150,000 square 

f foot manufacturing facility has been touched 

by Oklahomans. One could even be your neighbor. 
& They’re proud of their work and it shows, worldwide. 

When quality counts, specify KF Industries. 


JIL Located at 1500 S.E. 89th Street in Oklahoma City, 
f M you’ll hear the clambering of metal, and the whir of 
, I A machinery. It’s a sweet sound, the sound of 
r Oklahoma’s Heartland at work. 

^ O KF Industries, Inc, one of Oklahoma’s secret 
1 1 ‘0 success stories, with an average sales growth of 23% 
in 1996, and an 8.6% employment growth rate over last 
year for a total of 366 employees. KF Industries is proud to 
say Oklahomans make the difference. 

An ISO 9001 Registered U.S. Manufacturer, 

KF has produced Ball Valves, Needle Valves, ^5^ 

Check Valves, and Butterfly Valves for the * 4 

Oil & Gas Industry since 1962, providing 
the industry with the most extensive valve 
offering available anywhere in the world. ' 'A 

Furthermore, as an Industrial valve supplier, 

KF provides valves for various applications to a? 

NASA, Sea World, manufacturers of snow making 
equipment, several breweries, just to name a few. 


Thank You Oklahoma... You Make The Difference! 


WATTS INDUSTRIES. INC 


WW A Leader In Valve Technology 

Engineering Solutions for the World’s Flow Control Industry 

World Headquarters Houston Division 

1500 S.E. 89th Street, P.O. Box 95249 10105 West Gulf Bank Road 

Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 43-5249 Houston, TX 77040 

Telephone: (405) 631-1533 Telephone: (713) 466-6656 

Fax: (405) 631-5034 Fax: (713) 466-7741 


Registered to the 
ISO 9001 Quality 
System Standard, 
accredited by 
U.K., Dutch and 
German qualifying 


Licensed for 
Manufacture 
in accordance 
with API 6A & 6D 
Firetest to 
API 6FA & 607 


. IW7 Kl ImiuMncv Inc • l.ilhn I S \ • KI OTM V>97 







ACROSS THE RANGE 


THE LINGO OF OIL COUNTRY 


Like the sea , the oil fields of Oklahoma have a language of their 
own (the oil business is credited with coining some 35,000 words) 
an d ch a ract ers as co lo rfu l as a ny found on the h igh seas * In a u r 
version of Oil 10 L we provide a remedial vocabulary for those 
who want to understand the oil business — - or at least what the 
roughneck next to them just said. 


AIR-JAMMERS* know-it-all types. 

BISCUIT CUTTER* a drill bit. J 

BLEED. to drain off water at bottom of oil storage tank. 

BOLL WEEVIL* inexperienced worker on drilling rig or in roust- 
about gangs. 

BOOMTOWN, a town experiencing phenomenal growth due to oil 
discovery. 

BULLDOG SPEAR* a fishing tool* 

BULL SCOUT, person who directs 
m formation-seeking activities in an 
area. 

BULL WHEEL* on cable tool rigs, was 
used for lowering casing, bits, and 
tools* 

CASING, heavy, steel pipe that comes 
in joints or sections* 

CATHEAD* a pulley winch used in 
drilling (a cat driver is the person 
who operates a caterpillar tractor). 

COFFEEPOT. a steam drilling rig. 

CROWFOOT* a removable pronged 
plate on the outside of the boiler* 

DARB, derived from the name of 
boomtown blues singer Ruby 
Darby, it grew to mean something 
special, as in “it's a real darb.” 

DEAD-IN-A-HURRY. hauler of ni- 
troglycerine* 

DEVIL'S PITCHFORK. name for fish- 
ing tools, also cherry picker, junk 
basket, alligator grab. 

DIGGER* a driller (on an evening or 
graveyard tour, he is a night digger). 

DOG HOUSE, a toolhouseor primi- 
tive office on or adjacent to the rig 
floor. 

DOGLEG, applies to almost anything 

that is crooked, i.c. a piece of equipment or a hole. 

DON'T LET THAT PIG IRON EAT YOU* old safety warning. 

DUCK'S NEST* a firebox in a boiler. 

FISHING, trying to recover tools lost in the drill hole. 

FIS HTAIL. a bit used for shale and other soft formations in rotary drilling. 

GRIEF STEM, a heavy, square pipe that works through the square 
hole in the rotary table and drives the drill stem, also a kelly* 

GROUND STOMPER* person in seismograph crew who places the 
spread of the geophone detectors. 

GUN BARREL* a tank used for settling out salt water and other im- 
purities in oil. 

GUSHER, a heavy-producing oil well, as in, “It's a gusher, boys*" 


HICKORY NUT. an old-time employee. 

INDEPENDENT, an oil man who operates his own with no stock- 
holders or big bureaucracy, someone engaged almost solely in ex- 
ploration, drilling, and production. 

JACKKNIFE, portable derrick. 

JAR HEAD* cable driller, also rope choker. 

KILLING A WELL, oil and gas temporarily blocked off in hole so 
work may be done on a well. 

LAZY BENCH* where derrick rig workers sit during breaks. 

LEASE HOUND* someone who obtains oil leases, i.e. a landman. 
MUD GUN* length of pipe through which mud is pumped under 
pressure to obtain proper weight and consistency for rotary drilling. 
MUD HOG, pump used in rotary drilling to circulate the drilling 
mud fluid through the drill stem. 

PEBBLE PUPPY, a fresh- from -college 
geologist. 

PLATFORM, the base on which an off- 
shore rig is erected. 

PULLED* removing casing, or pipe, 
from a well. 

PUNCHING H O LES* to drill for oil, as 
in, “He f s out punching holes in the 
ground/' 

RATH OLE. a slanting hole into which 
the grief stem is lowered while add- 
ing drill pipe to the drill string* 

RIG, includes the engine, pumps, draw 
works used in drilling, particularly 
rotary drilling. 

ROCK HOUND, a geologist. 
ROUGHNECK, laborer on a rotary rig. 
ROUSTABOUT* laborer on an oil 
lease. 

SCIENTIST, anyone — whether a 
roustabout or engineer — with col- 
lege training. 

SEEP* as in oil seep, places where oil 
literally squeezes out of the ground. 
SETTING, refers to placing casing, or 
pipe, in well, 

SPIDER, a hea vy, s teel fra m e over the 
mouth of the hole in rotary drilling. 
STOVEPIPE. welded or riveted casing. 
STRIPPER* a small-volume but 
steadily producing oil well. 

SWIVEL NECKS, rotary drillers. 

THIEF* an instrument for removing oil samples from a tank. 

THIEF SAND* a stratum of sand encountered in drilling that absorbs 
oil from richer strata. 

THREE-D SEISMIC* use of seismic waves to create a three-dimen- 
sional image of subterranean rock formation. 

TOOL DRESSERS* helpers on a cable tool rig, 

TOOL PUSHER* foreman of the drilling crew. 

TOUR. an eight- hour shift, 

TULSEY TOWN. Tulsa, state's second largest city* 

WILDCAT* a test well drilled on unproved land* 

WILDCATTING. the process of drilling exploratory wells. 
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Wells. To Wellness. I 

A few hundred dollars. That was William K. 
Warren's capital expenditure in 1 922, when 
he founded Warren Petroleum, But with 
equal parts creativity and energy, it was soon 
valued at a few million dollars, 

<* 

But if oil is the birthright of this city, 
compassion is the trademark of its people, 
like many early oil pioneers, Mr, Warren 
didn't create a fortune as much as construct a 
future, in the mid-SOs, he bestowed the 
largest personal donation ever made to the 
Catholic Order, and built what is now the 
largest medical center in Oklahoma: Saint 
Francis Hospital. Over the years, millions of 
dollars have followed. For other cutting-edge 
medical and psychiatric institutions. 

Research centers. The entire Saint 
Francis Health System. 


So as we celebrate a century of oil in 
Oklahoma, we look back to an energetic, 
yet quiet legend. Thank you Mr. Warren, 
for starting with one well, and spreading 
so much wellness. 

0 ^ • Health System 

Sat Francis 

For the Life of Tulsa. 


BOOM 



TOWNS 


THE PAINTINGS OF 


JAMES GORDLEY 


I^ToTHING prepared Oklahoma for the boisterous arrival of the oil booms of the early 
1900s. How could it? In less time than it took to drill a well — sometimes in literally a mat- 
ter of weeks — tiny towns like Shamrock, Oilton, and Drumright exploded into full-fledged 
cities brimming with tens of thousands of inhabitants. At the height of the boom in Semi- 
nole, 100,000 people received mail at the Seminole Post Office, and the local freight depot did 
more business than any other city in the country on the Rock Island line (save for Chicago). 

The result was chaos and mayhem more often than not, although no one could dispute 
that it was good for business. In the town of Tonkawa, building grew so rapid and real es- 
tate so precious that one man bought a few lots at the end of a street that stopped at the 
river only to return a week later to find a two-story hotel erected beyond him on the 
riverbank. Rolls-Royces and Lincoln touring cars — once unknown in such country burgs — 
soon lined downtown streets, carpenters worked round the clock, and some cafes simply 
gave up ever closing. At night in Wewoka, the lights shining over the rig and construction 
crews working twenty-four-hour shifts created a glow that rivaled any big city’s. 

There were three types of oil boomtowns in Oklahoma: Those that owed their existence 
to the discovery of oil (like Wirt, Whizbang, and Three Sands), those that had been small 
rural communities until oil made them go crazy (like Healdton, Cromwell, and Seminole), 
and cities like Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Ardmore, and Bartlesville that were established com- 
mercial centers prior to the oil boom. 

Whatever their type, however, the huge rush of humanity into Oklahoma’s oil towns 
quickly overtaxed all existing housing and roads. Traffic and road conditions became so 
bad between Wewoka and Seminole that the drive — a measly twelve miles — could take 
twelve hours, and it was impossible to make the round trip in less than a day. The demand 
for lodging required that every available corner be put to use — basements, garages, attics, 
woodsheds, stables. Pool tables in pool halls doubled as bunk beds (one man slept on the 
table, the other beneath it), and beds lined the halls of hotels (asked by one man if he could 
rent a room, a Tonkawa hotel clerk retorted, “It'll cost you fifty cents just to sleep in the 
lobby”). Families living in small homes were known to squeeze into one room, then rent 
the remaining ones to strangers. In the town of Wewoka, the old courthouse was relocated, 
then turned into a rooming house. Stories are told of men burrowing into sandy 
riverbanks — even in winter — in lieu of a room, while others slept in eight-hour shifts so 
three men could use the same bed. 

The only thing quicker than the arrival of a boom was its disappearance. Towns that had 
swollen with opportunity and wildcatters one week could dissipate into nothing the next — 
the exodus prompted by a dry hole or the rumor that a well somewhere else had come in 
big. More than one community tried hard to hold on to the glory days, but they rarely suc- 
ceeded. For if there is one steadfast rule of the oil field, it is this: what booms must always 
eventually bust. — OKT STAFF 
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TONKAWA 


At its peak m 1923, Tonkawa (founded in 1894} had 
more than 100 cafes* three theaters* a bottling works* 
fifteen oil supply houses, and some 10*000 residents 
(the population is now about 3.500). 


PRAGUE 


The post office opened in 1902* but Prague's first 
oil boom came in 1915 with the discovery of the 
Paden field. Henceforth it profited more from being 
on the way to the next gusher than for any actual oil 
finds of its own (it was fifteen miles south of the 1923 
Leader Ranch find* forty miles from the 1923 Wewoka 
field* and thirty miles from the Earlsboro pool that 
peaked in 1926}. Town population now: 2,930. 
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SHAMROCK 


In 1915 during the Creek County oil boom, the 
hamlet of Shamrock (founded in 1910) exploded from 
thirty-five residents to a population of 10.000. All the 
streets were given Irish names, all the buildings were 
painted green, and two editors named their newspa- 
pers the Brogue and the Blarney — the postmaster 
even took to tinting postage stamps green. Today, 
Shamrock claims ninety-five residents. 


WEWOKA 


During the boomtown days of the late 1890s, 
Wewoka (settled in 1849, founded in 1866) had fifteen 
oil lease and royalty firms, sixteen drugstores, eight 
beauty shops, seven pool halls, six bus lines, twelve 
doctors, six dentists, forty lawyers, twelve blacksmith 
and machine shops, ten furniture dealers, eleven dry 
goods stores, and eight lumber companies. 
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OILTON 


In January of 1915, Oilton was only a cotton patch, 
by February large wooden buildings formed a 
skyline, and by May, the development of the north 
pool of the great Cushing oil field had made it a 
thriving boomtown known as "the roughest and 
toughest town in the oil field." 


DRUMRIGHT 


Opened in 1912 as Fulkerson Camp (after wildcatter 
C.B. Shaffer hit pay dirt on a well on the Wheeler 
farm), Drumright was incorporated in 1915. By 1919, 
1,100 wells on the thirty-two square miles surround- 
ing the town were producing three percent of all the 
oil in the world. 
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TJM JESSEL 


BY JEANNE M. DEVLIN 


CALL OF THE 

WILDCATTER 


'There is a legend in the oil fields that some men are approached early 
in life by a bird made of cast iron , whose voice is found in the hoarse 
squawk of a walking beam in need of oil, in the shriek of a wild plume 
of black oil tearing from the ground into the freedom of the sky, ami in 
the hissing roar of a wild gas fire, lighting up the earth liken 
tremendous red torch Once a man has been visited by the Dicky Bird , 
he will never find rest until he has cast all else aside and plunged into 
the feverish search for oil, wherever it might lead him.' 

— Bob Duncan 
The Dicky Bird Was Singing 

A PERSON COULD MAKE A PRETTY GOOD ARGUMENT 
that Oklahoma attracts wildcatters like some places attract finan- 
c ie rs o r ac tors. Ours is a s ta te d i sp ropo rt i o n n t el y fill ed wi t h p e o p I e 
enamored of searching for oil. in fact, though it is said it is the 
rare major oil company today that can trace its roots back to a 
single wildcatter, in Oklahoma most all our major oil companies 
can do so* Phillips Petroleum (Frank 
Phillips). Kerr- McGee ( Robert S. Kerr), 

Conoco ( E.W* Marland). All were 

founded by men who answered the call. 

Oil's allure is indisputable. Waite 
Phillips, Frank Phillips* little brother, 
pursued it with all the abandon of a lover. 

“What Waite enjoyed, pure and simple,” 
says M ichacl Wa 1 1 is, au th or of Beyo ndtl ic 
Hills , his 1995 biography on the Tulsa 
wildcatter, “was the hunt. It drove him crazy — just like a perma- 
nent thirst or an itch that cannot be scratched.” He was by no 
means alone in his obsession. 

Indeed the lengths Oklahoma wildcatters have gone to locate 
oil — and the theories they’ve based their searches on — could fill a 
hook: Practitioners of trcckology judge prospects by the Jay of 
the land. Some believe oil collects in the curves of rivers, others 
in the bottom of valleys (mainly because that’s where the first oil 
was found in Pennsylvania). Oneearly-day wildcatter relied on a 
giant x-ray machine to see oil deep in the ground, another sensed 
the presence of oil by the tension in his neck, and yet another still 
was said to receive a jolt of electricity whenever he passed over an 
oil pool. Doodlebugs, diviners, and water witches have claimed 
to find oil with the use of willow wands that vibrate and point to- 
wards the ground when confronted with a viable oil site* 

Even today no one disputes that the easiest way to ensure a 
gusher is to locate an oil seep (a spot where oil has literally been 


pushed to the surface or bled into creeks or wells) and drill. In fact, 
random drilling (or drilling on hunches) produced a lot of oil in 
the 19th century, "It also broke many more wildcatters than it en- 
riched,” says Robert Anderson, author of Fundamentals of the Pe- 
tr oleum Industry (O.U. Press, 19K4), 

But it made for colorful stories. On one occasion when Tom 
Slick, the man known as the King of the Wildcatters, and a young 
geologist were searching fora promising site on which to drill a well, 
the scientist pointed out a number of geological features in the area 
that indicated they would be good spots to drill. After listening to 
the geologist's recommendations. Slick pointed to a white horse and 
suggested that instead they follow the animal to the next pile of 
manure and drill there. (Slick did eventually accept geology as a 
tool and hire a full-time geologist.) 

Through the years, geologists have figured out why some of the 
early -day methods of wildcatters worked (valleys, for instance, are 
often eroded and breached tops of anticlines, or domes, in which 
oil has been caught), but scientific wildcatters have also coined 
some far-fetched theories of their own. Among them: porous 
sandstone often holds oil and juniper trees often grow on sandstone 
r i d ges ( o i l m a n , 1 o o k fo r j u n i pe rs ), di ffe r - 
ent types of rocks below the surface can 
minutely affect gravity on the surface 
(theory: drill where gravity measures 
highest), some rocks have magnetic prop- 
erties while others do not (lesson: drill 
where there is no magnetic field). 

Scientists have spaced electrodes on the 
earth's surface, injected a current, and 
then measured the distance in resistance 
lo locate oil. Others believe certain bacteria feed on the hydrocar- 
bons that accompany oil, so they advocate finding bacteria to find 
oik Still others have used Geiger counters, scintillators, and other 
measuring devices based on the theory that radioactive halos exist 
around many oil fields. 

Why do men go to such lengths to find oil? “No man who has 
never had the experience,” says legendary wildcatter Mike 
Benedum, “can understand the feeling of exhilaration that comes 
when you bring in an oil well. ..There are no words to describe 
it*. .You are staggered and filled with awe at the realization that you 
have triumphed over a stubborn and unyielding Nature/' 

It's been decades since Benedum made that observation and more 
than a century since wildcat ting began, and to this day no method 
of finding oil has proven to be foolproof (not even 3-D seismic, 
the latest darling of the oil world). But if a foolproof method of 
discovery were found, its price might well be too high: the loss ot 
the wildcatter. And a little bit of our collective soul. ® 
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BY KENNY A. FRANKS & CLYDA REEVES FRANKS 



OKLAHOMA 



WHERE THE BLACK OIL 


ROLLS AND FLOWS 


Now as l turn life a page, to a land of great Osage, in those Oklahoma 
Hills where I was born. Where the black oil rolls and flows, and the snow-white 
cotton grows in those Oklahoma Hills where / belong. 

— Woody Guthrie & Jack Guthrie* 


T HE LONGINGS OF DEPRESSION-ERA SINGER AND SONGWRITER 
Woody Guthrie tor the Oklahoma hills of his birth symbolize well what most people 
felt about our state in the days when Oklahoma dominated the energy industry. 
During the early decades of the 20th century so much black gold rolled and flowed 
across Oklahoma's hills that more wealth was pulled from beneath the state than 
all the other mineral rushes to the American West combined. Between 1890 and 
1 990, the state came to resemble a giant pincushion pricked more than 400,000 times 
by oil and gas wells. And those wells produced some 13.5 billion barrels of oil and 
67 trillion cubic feet ol natural gas. At today's prices, the oil alone was worth 
$29 1 ,465,000,000, the natural gas, another $14 1 ,760,000,000. 

Such wealth made Oklahoma a meeca for pioneer oilmen. Fortunes were made 

*The song "Oklahoma Hills" was copyrighted 1945 by Michael H. Goldsen, Inc., and 
renewed 1973 by Michael H. Goldsen, Inc. Opposite page, gusher near Yafe. 
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CLARK GABLE AND HIS 
DAD ARRIVED IN THE 
OKLAHOMA OIL FIELDS 
IN THE MID-1920S, BUT 
THE ELDER GABLE 
DESPAIRED OF HIS SON 
EVER HANDLING THE 
WORK. CLARK WENT TO 
WORK AS A TULSA 
ACCOUNTANT BEFORE 
THE MATH SENT HIM 
BACK TO THE FIELDS. 

THE DAY CLARK 
ANNOUNCED HIS 
INTENTION OF BECOMING 
AN ACTOR, HE AND HIS 
FATHER HAD A BLOODY 
FISTFIGHT (THEY DIDN'T 
SPEAK AGAIN FOR 
YEARS). CLARK GABLE 
WENT ON TO STAR IN 
BOOMTOWN. 
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and lost and sometimes made and lost again. Indeed the area’s very 
psychology came to be dominated byaboom-and-bust mentality. Oil 
fields came and went. Towns rose and fell. Businesses thrived and 
failed. And oilmen like Tom Slick, King of the Wildcatters, actually 
seemed to thrive on making their own lives difficult. 

More than once Slick struck oil big, only to sell everything after 
the thrill of discover)' evaporated and start all over — always supremely 
confident he could find oil again. And maybe he could. It is an oil 
field truism that Lady Luck is kind to those who arc faithful to her. 
But oilmen agree almost without exception, whenever great pros- 
pectors attempt to take their winnings to invest in something “se- 
cure,” they lose. 

UP FROM THE GROUND CAME BUBBLING CRUDE 

OST PEOPLE HAVE THE WRONG IDEA ABOUT OIL. 
They hear the words oil pool, and they think of a swimming 
pool filled with black crude. They hear about someone striking oil, 
and they picture a big straw plunging into a pool of oil and sucking 
it out like a chocolate soda. Oh, if only it were that easy. In fact, oil’s 
propensity for residing underground where it can’t be seen with the 
naked eye is often the least of an oilman’s problems. 

There is so much oil under Oklahoma that if oil accumulated in 
big swimming pool-like formations, being a wildcatter would be 
about as risky (and exciting) as being a banker. That it’s not can be 

directly traced to the fact that an oil pool is a lot more like a rock gar- 
den than a fish pond. Oil originates in the silt and mud that eventu- 
ally become shale, then migrates into porous rocks like sandstone. 
Since oil and gas are lighter than water, both constantly try to rise 
and float on water. This driving force accounts for oil’s constant 
migration upward until it is trapped or lost to the atmosphere. 

Oil is also sticky stuff (its very definition is “a fatty or greasy liq- 
uid substance obtained from plants, animals, or minerals and used 
for fuel, lighting, food, medicine, and manufacturing), which is why 
extracting it out of rocks can be difficult. By its very nature, oil wants 
to adhere to rock surfaces (think how hard it is to wash off oil once 
you get it on your hands). Oilmen have spent most of the last cen- 
tury figuring out ways to free oil from rocks: they’ve injected water 
at high pressure to blow it out, they’ve pumped in special chemicals 
to help slip it out. And the inventions keep coming. 

It has never been a secret that Oklahoma contains vast deposits of 
petroleum, either. And in the early days, some of that oil actually 
migrated to the surface, forming what are called seeps. For centu- 
ries Native Americans tapped the region’s plentiful oil seeps for crude, 
which they value as a cure for rheumatism and dropsy. At Cochran 
Spring just southwest of Chelsea in the Cherokee Nation bubbles of 
oil atop the salt water would gather in the footprints of animals drink- 
ing from the spring. Indians would use feathers to skim the oil from 
the surface and then strip it into containers. In 1859 Lewis Ross 
(brother of Cherokee Chief John Ross) ruined his saltworks when he 
struck oil while trying to deepen a nearby salt spring. In 1886, Ed- 
ward Bvrd, an intermarried Cherokee, noticed “something glittering” 
on the water of Spencer Creek near Chelsea and secured drilling 
rights to 94,000 acres of what was known as the Cherokee Lease. He 
formed the United States Oil Company and started drilling near the 
seep. I n August of 1 889, at thirty-six feet, his well started flowing one- 
half barrel of oil per day. Unfortunately, the only market available 
for the oil was to local ranchers as cattle dip. By 1891, the company 
had completed eleven wells on the lease but still had no market. Byrd 
and partners sold the Cherokee Lease to John Phillips, who drilled 
fourteen more wells before he too abandoned the project because 
there was no way to market its production. 


New Spring Place in the Cherokee Nation and Boyd Springs in the 
Chickasaw Nation were well-known for their oil seeps and were fa- 
vorite camping sites for Indians. Oil Creek near Ardmore was an- 
other oft used camping site. There the natural gas was at such a shal- 
low depth that a musket barrel could be pushed into the water and 
the escaping natural gas ignited to provide illumination for campers 
during the night. 

Oil seeps were what first attracted pioneer oilmen to Oklahoma. 
Wheeler Springs in Carter County was considered by many to be one 
of the largest natural oil seeps in the world, and in 1 888 a man named 
Palmer drilled a well northwest of Healdton in the center of a huge 
area of asphaltic outcrops. Using a hand-powered spring pole, he 
drilled a four hundred-foot well and tapped into a flow of heavy black 
asphaltic oil. Palmer had the same problem, however, as other early- 
day oilmen. Because the Indian lands were administered by federal 
officials he could not secure a lease to exploit his discovery. This, 
coupled with no means of shipping the crude to market, caused him 
to abandon the well. However, the asphalt oil outcrops were mined 
and hauled to Ardmore, which became a center for the manufactur- 
ing of asphalt-based paint. Eventually a $100,000 asphalt plant was 
built at Asphaltum just across the county line in lefferson County. 

And Palmer’s find did not go unnoticed. When the Reverend H.R. 
Schermerhorn was allowed a special Chickasaw allotment by Con- 
gress, he selected as his eighty acres the area around Palmer’s well. 
Later when the Healdton Field was opened, it averaged 100,000 bar- 
rels of oil per acre. It was the stories of Palmer’s old well site and 
rumors of nearby farmers with “tarry” water in their wells that 
brought Roy M. lohnson, Wirt Franklin, and others to the area in 
1911 in search of potential oil leases. In July of 1913, a driver haul- 
ing timber to the site got his wagon mired in mud and realized the 
only way to free it was to unload, extract the wagon, and reload; rather 
than do the extra work, the driver simply moved the stake marking 
the well site to where the wagon was stuck (in reality a natural oil 
seep). When the rig builders arrived, they built the rig near the stake, 
and the well was spudded in on Inly 20, 1913. It was completed eigh- 
teen days later and announced the discovery of the Healdton Oil 
Field — one of the most prolific finds ever made in America. 

It was not until 1897, however, that oilmen completed the first 
commercially successful well in Oklahoma near present-day 
Bartlesville. And again, oil seeps were the draw. During his service 
in the Civil War with the Sixth Kansas Regiment, Jacob Bartles no- 
ticed an oil-coated creek southeast of present-day Vinita. After the 
war, Bartles returned to the area in an attempt to relocate the spring; 
however, he was unsuccessful. 

Another seep had been discovered in 1875 along Sand Creek in the 
Osage Hills along the Washington-Osage count)' border. Two local 
ranchers, George B. Keeler and Jasper Exendine, were rounding up 
cattle along the banks of the stream. It was hot. The two cattlemen 
had been searching for cattle all day, and to water his horse Keeler 
rode the animal down the banks of Sand Creek and into the stream 
bed. As the horse pushed its nostrils into the water, Keeler was startled 
when it jerked back, snorted, and refused to drink. Dismounting, the 
two riders studied the stream and noticed a thick scum on the water. 
Scooping up some of the water in their hands so they could smell it, 
Keeler and Exendine decided it was covered with “coal oil.” 

The knowledge of such seeps prompted H.W. Faucett to persuade 
the Cherokee National Council to give him exclusive lease rights to 
all the land in the Cherokee Nation east of the 96th Meridian. The 
Cherokees passed such legislation on December 13, 1884, but they 
required Faucett to begin drilling within one year. When the time 
expired with no drilling undertaken, the tribe repealed the legislation. 
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Interest in oil waned until 1893, when oilmen be- 
gan to investigate the seeps in Washington County. 
That year James W. Guffey and J.H. Galey, Kansas oil- 
men operating as Guffey and Galey, moved their op- 
erations to the Cherokee Nation, where they secured 
thirteen leases — among them one in the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Johnstone — covering the drilling 
rights for gas and oil on 
208,000 acres south of Kan- 
sas and east of the %th Me- 
ridian. But after an unsuc- 
cessful thirty day wait for a 
Cherokee official to return 
to sign the document, 

Guffey and Galey withdrew. 

This was a setback for 
Keeler and Johnstone, who 
had hoped that the discov- 
ery of oil would be an eco- 
nomic boost for the early 
day settlement that was growing around their store 
on the banks of the Caney River, They contacted John 
F* Overfield, a traveling salesman with the Cudahy 
Meat Packing Company, in an attempt to persuade 
him or the owner of the company to assume the lease. 
Over field was familiar with oil possibilities in the area 
and convinced the lease holders to assign the develop- 
ment of the property to him. Overfield then assigned 
the lease, which covered most of Washington County, 
to the Cudahy Oil Company. 

Ove r field, ove rsee i n g d eve lop m e n t o f the Chero kee 
Lease on behalf of the Cudahy Oil Company, soon 
encountered a number of obstacles. The first was the 
need to move a drilling rig from Red Fork (where only 
dry holes had been found) to the site selected for the 
first well along the banks of the Caney River on North 
Delaware Avenue in Bartlesville, Jacob Bartles, who 
operated a store on the north side of the Caney River 
and who was a business rival of William Johnstone, 
who owned a competing store on the south side of the 
river, quickly dispatched fourteen teams of oxen and 
I he teams' drivers to Red Fork to facilitate the move. 

it took twenty wagons three weeks fighting weather, 
heavy rains, snow, sleet, and the area's primitive roads. 
When they reached the Arkansas River, the drivers 
were met with ice too thin to support the heavy wag- 
ons but too thick to cut through, so the drillers camped 
for sever 1 days while the ice thawed. When the ice 
became ■ pi kiently thin, they cut a pathway through 
the ice an then pulled each wagon across with six 
oxen* Once at the drilling site, McBride and Bloom 
wasted little time in reassembling the rig, and by early 
J a n u a ry o f 1 897 drilling pe rations we re u n d e r way* 
Although delays in receiving equipment and other sup- 
plies further slowed the operation, by February 
McBride and Bloom were making good progress. 

The bit penetrated the Oswego Lime between 880 
and 942 feet, the Layton Sand between 975 and 987 feet, 
and then struck a pocket of natural gas between 1,252 
and 1,267 feet McBride and Bloom knew they had 
found oil when they encountered the Bartlesville Sand 


at 1 ,303 feet* Fifteen feet into the Bartlesville forma- 
tion, Cudahy decided to shoot the well with nitroglyc- 
erine* 

G.M. Perry, a n expert shooter, was summoned. The 
nitroglycerine was placed into a container and lowered 
by a wire to the desired depth. Everything was ready 
on April 15, 1 897, and a large crowd gathered to watch 
the proceedings. Miss 
Jennie Cass, Keeler's step- 
daughter, was chosen to 
drop the "go-devil,” which 
would explode the nitro- 
glycerine. At 3 p.m. she 
climbed onto the drill floor 
and released the go devil 
down the well-hole. After a 
few seconds a muffled ex- 
plosion was heard beneath 
the well, and a slight tremor 
shook the ground* Shortly 
afterward rocks shot out of the wellhead and were 
thrown against the crown block at the top of the drill- 
ing rig* Following the rocks came a column of water, 
debris, and oil. 

The Oklahoma oil boom was under way. 

OIL BOOM DAYS 

N amed the nellie johnstone no. i for 

the daughter of William Johnstone, the 
Bartlesville well was the first commercially successful 
well in Oklahoma. It initially flowed between fifty and 
seventy- five barrels daily, but as was the custom, no 
storage facilities were constructed until the well proved 
to be a producer* As a result, the oil formed a good- 
sized stream along the ground as it raced toward the 
nearby Caney River. Cudahy also had no way to mar- 
ket the crude, inasmuch as there was no railroad or 
pipeline connection between Bartlesville and the near- 
est refineries in Kansas. Consequently, Cudahy capped 
the Nellie Johnstone. 

However, the Nellie Johnstone was not properly 
sealed and soon began leaking. Crude quickly filled the 
well's pump, overflowed onto the ground, and ran 
downhill to the Caney River. Many area residents 
used the overflowing crude for grease or medicine, and 
little thought was given to the leak until late one win- 
ter, when several local children were ice-skating 
nearby* Cold, they built a fire to keep warm. Suddenly 
the flames ignited the leaking oil and followed it to the 
rig, which burned to the ground. Years later Nellie 
Johnstone admit ted that she was among the youngsters 
who built the fire to keep warm that evening* 

It was not until 1899, when Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad's tracks reached Bartlesville that lo- 
cal oilmen had an outlet to refineries in Kansas* The 
following year, 1900, a pipeline loading rack was con- 
structed at the Santa Fe depot at Bartlesville and work 
on a pipeline system that would tie the depot to nearby 
wells was started. The first oil was shipped out of 
Bartlesville by railroad tank car to the refinery at 
Neodesha, Kansas, in May of 1900. This, coupled with 
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ON JULY 22 , 1933, 
GEORGE "MACHINE 
GUN" KELLY AND 
ALBERT BATES CRASHED 
A LATE-NIGHT BRIDGE 
GAME AT THE URSCHEL 
RESIDENCE AND 
KIDNAPPED OKLAHOMA 
CITY OILMAN CHARLES 
URSCHEL. AFTER FAMILY 
PAID HIS RANSOM. 
URSCHEL PROVIDED THE 
FBI WITH DETAILS 
ABOUT THE HIDEOUT 
WHERE HIS CAPTORS 
KEPT HIM. THE 
DIRECTIONS TRAVELED, 
AND THE WEATHER. 
MOST IMPORTANTLY, HE 
NOTED THE DAILY 
PASSAGE OF AN 
AIRPLANE DURING HIS 
NINE-DAY CAPTIVITY. 
THESE CLUES HELPED 
THE FBI LOCATE THE 
FARMHOUSE NEAR 
PARADISE. TEXAS. THE 
OUTLAWS WERE 
CAUGHT, TRIED. AND 
SENTENCED TO LIFE IN 
PRISON. 
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the transfer of Indian land to individual ownership, touched off the 
Oklahoma oil rush. The discovery at Bartlesville laid the foundation 
for many early-day energy concerns. Among them were the Phillips 
brothers — Frank, L.E., and Waite, Frank and L.E. founded Phillips 
Petroleum Company, while Waite became one of the nation’s larg- 
est independent oilmen. George F, Getty and his son j. Paul Getty 
also were drawn to the strike and formed the Minnehoma Oil Com- 
pany to develop their nearby leases, J, Paul attended local schools 
and sold the Saturday Evening Post before joining his father in the 
oil business and eventually turning Getty Oil into one of the world’s 
largest energy concerns. 

Following Bartlesville came the discovery at Red Fork in the cen- 
ter of a huge bend in the Arkansas just west of Tulsa. It was the bend 
in the river that caught the eye of oilmen who believed in the famed 
wildcatter Mike BenedunTs theory of creekology. According to 
Benedum, streams altered their courses to flow around underground 
formations of oil. With this in mind Red Fork was an obvious choice 
as a drilling site. A more practical reason; the nearby railroad, which 
offered a method to ship crude to market, 

Oklahoma Territory’s firsi major oil discovery was made by the 
Minnetonka Oil and Gas Company along the banks of Cedar Creek 
at Cleveland; Unde Bill Lowry No. 1 camein June 28, 1904. Natural 
oil seeps once again attracted oilmen to the site after they learned that 
nearby farmers often set fire to the oil- covered waterway to keep the 
crude away from their crops and livestock. Cleveland quickly grew 
into one of the state’s earliest boomtowns, at one point boasting 
eleven saloons and a brothel of two hundred prostitutes. 

By 1905 Oklahoma’s oil wealth was well-known, but in that year 
Robert Galbreath discovered the Glenn Pool Field. Its discovery made 
Oklahoma a major oil-producing region. For many years early set- 
tlers had again noticed oil seeps in the vicinity of Glenpool. When 
Robert and Ida Glenn quarried stone for the foundation of their 
home, oil seeped from the cuts, and when Galbreath visited their 
home in July of 1905, he was shown a limestone edge that when bro- 
ken yielded a “module of thick green oil. 1 ’ 

Galbreath leased the Glenn farm for forty- five dollars and a prom- 
ise of a one-eighth royalty on any oil found. Taking Frank Chesley 
to the farm and showing him the oil -soaked ledge, Galbreath per- 
suaded Chesley to finance a well and shortly after dawn on October 
22, 1905, Galbreath was awakened by Chesley shouting “Oil! Oil! My 
God, Bob. ..We got an oil well.” Rushing to the wellhead, Galbreath 
was just in time to see the Ida Glenn No. I erupt, throwing oil over 
the crown block. Glenn Pool was one of the richest finds yet. Only 
two percent of its more than 1,100 wells were dry holes. 

The extensive development of Glenn Pool Field was the result of 
the Law of Capture that dominated the petroleum industry during 
its early days. The Law of Capture said that oil belonged to what- 
ever producer pumped it to the surface regardless of lease lines. Thus 
oilmen often crowded property lines so they could pump as much 
oil as possible from beneath neighboring leases while at the same time 
protecting the oil beneath their own lease. 

One of the most famous line fights took place at Glenn Pool be- 
tween Galbreath and David Connelly > who held two adjoining eighty- 
acre leases. Both men drilled wells three hundred feet apart along 
the entire one-quarter mile lease boundary with, according to Rob- 
ert Galbreath, the oilman’s son, the wells flowing wide open into the 
“biggest lake of oil I e% r er saw.’* 

No one was more delighted with the Glenn Pool Field than the of- 
ficials of Gulf Oil Company and The Texas Company (Texaco ), Both 
companies had invested heavily in the Spindletop Field in Texas. Un- 
fortunately production at Spindletop proved to be short-lived. Faced 



Oil rigs on the Cimarron River. 


with no oil for their refineries, both Gulf and Texaco rapidly con- 
structed trunk lines north to Glenn Pool. When completed, these lines 
gave Oklahoma oilmen a much needed outlet to Gulf Coast markets. 

Following Glenn Pool, Tom Slick opened the Cushing-Drumright 
fields. Slick had arrived in Oklahoma in 1911 determined to strike it 
rich. Eventually his search brought him to the Frank Wheeler farm 
twelves miles east of Cushing, where, as he said, “the smell of oil sands 
was perfume to his nostrils,” Wheeler was delighted to lease his farm 
(for which he had paid sixty-five cents an acre shortly before state- 
hood) to Slick for a dollar an acre. 

Slick’s first well was a duster, and local investors abandoned the 
project. Traveling to Chicago, Illinois, he secured additional fund- 
ing from C.R. Shaffer and started a new well. On March 12, 1912, its 
bit struck oil and gas that spewed forty feet above the derrick. Slick 
rushed to the Wheeler home, and upon being let in, cut the telephone 
wire. He then returned to the well, where he capped it, spread fresh 
dirt over the oil to keep other oilmen from learning of the strike, roped 
and fenced off the site, posted guards to keep spectators and specula- 
tors at bay, and ordered his driller to keep his drilling log secret. He 
then rode throughout the countryside, hiring all the livery teams, farm 
wagons, and notaries public he could find for his exclusive use. 

A reporter for Tulsa’s Oil and Gas Journal later admitted the de- 
laying tactics of Slick handicapped the efforts of newspapermen to 
get a story on the well, but they also frustrated the likes of Harry 
Sinclair whose leaseman would later be forced to pay $200 per acre 
(compared to Slick’s dollar) for the few leases in the area that Slick 
didn’t already own. 

The region around the Cushing-Drumright field was mostly scrub 
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oak and blackjack -cove red hills that had been force- 
fully allotted to Creek citizens who resisted the end of 
tribal government and to former slaves. Overnight 
their worthless farms brought undreamed of wealth. 
Jackson Harnett's allotment produced $24,000,000 
worth of oil. Sarah Rector, the descendant of a Creek 
slave, was paid $300,000 for her property, and Denny 
Tucker, a black member of 
the Creek Nation, received 
$6,750 in royalty monthly. 

Cushing was one of the 
largest discoveries ever 
made in America. Wells 
flowing 10,000 barrels per 
day were not uncommon* 

By 1919 Cushing was 
producing seventeen 
percent of all the oil 
marketed in the United 
Stales. Between 1912 and 1919 Cushing's wells pro- 
duced three percent of the world’s production of oil. 

The Creeks were not the only tribe to benefit from 
Oklahoma's wealth of oil. When the Osage accepted 
individual allotments of their tribal land, all mineral 
rights were reserved for the tribe to be distributed on 
a per-capita basis called headlights. In 1896, Edwin 
B. Poster secured an oil lease for the entire Osage Na- 
tion. When he died the following year, his brother 


Henry Foster acquired the lease and formed the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Company to develop the 
region. Eventually some 350 pools were found on the 
Osage Reservation. The greatest of these was the 
Burbank Field, which produced one quarter section 
that sold for S l ,990,000 at one of the Osage lease sales 
conducted by E.E. Walters beneath the Million Dol- 
lar Elm on the Osage 
Agency grounds. In one 
afternoon in 1924 Walters 
sold $10,888,000 worth of 
leases. 

By 1914 more than 
$1,000)000 a year was 
pouring into Osage coffers 
and being divided among 
2,229 Osage headright 
holders and their descen- 
dants. While many spent 
the money wisely, others were overwhelmed by the 
sudden wealth. It was common knowledge that more 
Pierce Arrow automobiles resided in Osage County 
than any other county in America. Osage men and 
women became the object of marriage for those hop- 
ing to acquire instant wealth; then in 1917 the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court ruled that tribal marriage cer- 
emonies were not legal as tar as headrights were con- 
continued on page 55 
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WAITE'S RULES 

1. CAREFULLY EXAMINE 
EVERY DETAIL Of YOUR 
BUSINESS. 

2. BE PROMPT IN EVERYTHING. 

3. TAKE YOUR TIME TO 
CONSIDER, THEN DECIDE 
QUICKLY. 

4. BEAR YOUR TROUBLES 
PATIENTLY. 

5. MAINTAIN YOUR INTEGRITY 
AS A SACRED THING. 

6. NEVER TELL BUSINESS LIES. 

7. MAKE NO USELESS 
ACQUAINTANCES. 

8. NEVER TRY TO APPEAR 
SOMETHING MORE THAN 
YOU ARE, 

9. PAY YOUR DEBTS 
PROMPTLY. 

10. LEARN HOW TO RISK YOUR 
MONEY AT THE RIGHT TIME. 

11. SHUN STRONG LIQUOR. 

12. EMPLOY YOUR TIME WELL. 

13. DO NOT RECKON UPON 
CHANCE, 

14. BE COURTEOUS TO 
EVERYBODY. 

15. NEVER BE DISCOURAGED. 

16. PRACTICE ORDERLINESS, 
THOROUGHNESS, 
CONCENTRATION. AND 
PATIENCE. 

17. THEN WORK HARD AND 
YOU WILL SUCCEED. 

—FROM BEYOND THE HtUS 
(OKLAHOMA HERITAGE ASSOC. '95J 
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HOME SWEET HOME 

(OR ONE COMPANY'S ANSWER TO ROOMTOWNS) 

W HEN the Betsy Foster No* I gushed in at 2*800 barrels on a March day in 
1923, the rush to Oklahoma's Greater Seminole Field began. By April 
wildcatter R.H* Smith's discovery had been invaded by dozens of oil compa- 
nies, among them the Indian Territory illuminating Oil Company* 

Over the next lour years, the latecomers would open i he Smith Sand, Sykes 
Sand, and H union Limestone. Oilmen would eventually open thirty -nine 
concentrated pools of oil in the area, and the field would he credited with 
producing more than 800 million barrels of oil. At an average price of $1 .50 a 
barrell the value of the Greater Seminole's production would eventually reach 
$1 ,009,996,749. 

What came first, however, were oil workers, heavy machinery, mud, and 
lawlessness. Flo using became a precious and scarce commodity — crowded 
rooms with rows of cols rented for $5 a night, and ii was not unusual for an oil 
worker to spend one-fourth of his wages on lodging. Entertain men t was also 
much in demand (some hotels and boarding houses took to renting rooms as a 
package complete with bed, sink, and prostitute; others encouraged drinking 
and gambling). The end result was boomtowns in which roads, running water, 
and sewers were rare and murder, brawls, and vice were commonplace. 

It didn't take an Einstein to realize a second field of opportunity had 
presented itself. 

In January of 1927, the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company began 
work on what it envisioned would be a state of the art oil camp designed to 
house, feed, and entertain its workers, safe from the ill effects of gambling, 
drinking, and prostitution. 

With a projected price tag of i 128,300, Walker Camp was initially to include 
an office building, four bunkhouses, a warehouse, dining hall, garage, hospital, 
rec hall, ten lease houses, two superintendents' houses, roads, sidewalks, and 
tool and casing racks. Before it was completed, however, a carpenter and 
blacksmith shop* ice plant, firehouse, tennis courts, and playground were 
added, bringing the final price lag to $273,370. 

ITIO situated the camp in the northern half of its Walker Lease, one of twelve 
leases acquired by the company in the Greater Seminole Field in 1924. The site 
adjoined what was to be the Oklahoma City, Ada, Atoka Railroad, though it 
was never completed (thus escalating the cost of bringing in materials and 
supplies for the construction of the camp). 

Despite cost overruns, ITIO reportedly never regretted its venture* By 
centralizing ITIO workers, Walker Camp saved the company money (the 
camp's warehouse stocked all necessary equipment, mechanics, and fleet)* The 
camp was so comfortable, so secure, so like a home away from home, ITIO was 
also able to retain a higher caliber of personnel. 

it was not, however, simply the sturdy roofs, clean sheets, and soft mat- 
tresses that made Walker Camp such an enviable address. Certainly residents 
appreciated having running water, sewage facilities, good roads and sidewalks, 
competent medical care, and roomy storm shelters. But it didn't hurt either 
that the rec hall had a pool table, phonograph, and reading room or that one of 
the bunkhouses was converted into a movie theater. 

At its peak. Walker Camp housed fifty office workers and two hundred 1110 
workers* — from tool pushers to civil engineers* It was gradually abandoned by 
ITIO after oil strikes in Oklahoma City and elsewhere. By the 1990s, nature 
had all but reclaimed what once had been the most optimistic of boom town 
experiments* — John R. Lovett & Melissa H. Nored 

Left, private dining room at Walker Camp. Right, camp scenes. 
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continued from page 51 

cerncd. Prostitutes and other women rushed to 
Pawhuska seeking Osage men. One Osage, Don 
Dickenson, married a white woman after a week-long 
courtship. Three days later, she left him. Dickenson 
was ordered to pay $100,000 in alimony for his three- 
day marriage. 

After federal officials established a system of court 
appointed guardians to protect the Osage against 
squandering their money, other unscrupulous indi- 
viduals resorted to murdering Osages for their 
headrights. After countless murders and suspicious 
deaths, federal officials made it illegal in 1925 for any- 
one other than an Osage to inherit a hcadright. 

Just west of the Osage Nation, E.W. Marland 
opened north-central Oklahoma to oil production 
when he discovered the Ponca City Field in 1911. 
Marland had arrived in Kay County in 1908 from the 
eastern oil fields and began drilling wells on Ponca 
land. His first eight holes were unsuccessful, and he 
decided to drill his ninth on an elongated, isolated hill 
near Bois d’Arc Creek, the Willie Cries for War allot- 
ment. However, the Poncas considered the hill sacred 
ground. Only after Marland’s friends Joe, Zack, and 
George Miller of the famed 101 Ranch persuaded 
Ponca Chief White Eagle that the ground would not 
he desecrated did Willie Cries for War give his permis- 
sion to drill the well on the side of the hill; however, 
he warned Marland that nothing but ill would come 
of the effort. Marland went on to make Marland Oil 
Company a major producer before losing his fortune 
twice. He died almost broke. Many believed his finan- 
cial reversals were the result of a curse for drilling on 
sacred Indian land. Marland Oil eventually bought 
Continental Oil Company, today known as Conoco. 

In 1917, the Garber Field opened just in time to 
supply much of the high-grade crude used to produce 
the aviation fuel needed by the air corps in World War 
1. Marland astounded most oilmen by locating the 
Tonkawa or Three Sands Field in Kay County in 1921. 
Three Sands was the wonder of the petroleum world 
with wells flowing from fourteen different petroleum- 
producing formations. The field was so extensively 
developed that it was not uncommon to see three der- 
ricks so close together that their legs interlocked. 

However, the greatest find of this era was the open- 
ing of the Greater Seminole Field. Between 1 926 and 
1927 five of the nation’s largest oil fields — Earlsboro, 
Seminole City, Bowlegs, Searight, and Little River — 
were discovered, and these were only five of more than 
fifty fields in the Greater Seminole. The Greater 
Seminole’s output was astounding. In the first five 
years of production, wells in its five major fields aver- 
aged an output of 139,74 1 barrels of oil. The Greater 
Seminole was the nation’s premier high gravity oil pro- 
ducer. Between July 16, 1926, and September I, 1939, 
250,000,000 barrels of oil were produced in the Greater 
Seminole. With the average price of crude at $1.50 a 
barrel during this period, oil valued at $1,009,996,749 

Oil tank and derrick fire. Seminole field. 


in 1920s dollars was pumped from beneath the earth 
of the Greater Seminole Field. This huge outpour- 
ing of crude and money resulted in the growth of 
some of the nation’s most infamous oil boomtowns. 

THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 

ROM THE VERY BEGINNING, OIL WAS A 
great equalizer. It languished under the land of 
Native Americans, blacks, whites, or immigrants — 
with no regard for color or creed. Its very existence 
ensured that at least some Native Americans and Af- 
rican-Americans in Oklahoma would experience 
times different from their counterparts in the rest of 
the country. As early as 1 9 1 4 or 1 9 1 7, records can be 
found referring to the Black Panther Oil Company 
and its founder and owner J. Goody Johnson, grand- 
son of a Creek slave who along with her freedom re- 
ceived an allotment of 160 acres near Wewoka after 
the Civil War. Johnson, an attorney, went on to host 
the Black State Fair (at which none other than Wiley 
Post himself showed up), to build the Black Panther 
Hotel in Wewoka, and to leave behind $200,000 in 
oil money to a black school in the Wewoka area. (In 
his will, Johnson explained the gift thusly, “I know I 
will be criticized for not leaving this money to my 
children, but I know that this kind of money, when 
it’s not earned, has a corrupting influence.”) 

Black oil tycoons were rare in Oklahoma, but 
Johnson was not the only one. Though it was diffi- 
cult for blacks to do business in oil — mainly because 
they had few of the necessary connections needed to 
produce or sell crude — they did often own land with 
oil under it. During the Depression Jake Simmons, 
Jr., left Oklahoma for Texas, where he found a white 
lawyer willing to defend their leases. Simmons 
peddled black oil leases around the territory and re- 
ceived percentages and commissions. He then used 
the money from lease trading to drill for oil around 
his hometown of Muskogee. After numerous dry 
holes, he struck oil in 1949 and made his first million. 
“He was probably one of the most outstanding people 
in Oklahoma,” Edwin Van den Bark of Phillips Pe- 
troleum told a Forbes reporter in 1982. “He was able 
to do business in a white man’s field before the civil 
rights movement.” 

Simmons went on to take one of the earliest equal 
education cases to the Supreme Court; by the early 
1950s, he was head of the Oklahoma NAACP and was 
said to be able to sway the votes of 10,000 blacks. In 
1963, he negotiated his first foreign oil lease in Nige- 
ria; he went on to become the leading independent 
American oil trader in West Africa, winning conces- 
sions on more than seven million acres for the likes 
of Occidental, Phillips, and Standard Oil. Yet the 
black oil tycoon was never able to win a seat on the 
Muskogee city council nor on the board of any of the 
town’s banks. Today Simmons Royalty Co. contin- 
ues to thrive (his son Don Simmons now runs it), a 
book on Jake Simmons has been published, and there 
is talk of Danny Glover doing a movie about the life 
of the Muskogee oil tycoon. 




FOR YEARS PEOPLE 
SPECULATED AS TO HOW 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
CAME TO LATCH ON TO 
THE NUMBER 66 FOR ITS 
GASOLINE. TRUTH IS IT 
WAS HAPPENSTANCE. 
TIME WAS RUNNING OUT 
IN THE NAME SELECTION 
PROCESS. WHEN ONE 
DAY A COMPANY 
OFFICIAL. RIDING DOWN 
ROUTE 66 IN A CAR 
USING THE NEW PHILLIPS 
GASOLINE. COMMENTED, 
"THIS CAR GOES LIKE 60 
ON OUR NEW GAS." THE 
DRIVER GLANCED AT HIS 
SPEEDOMETER AND 
REPLIED, "SIXTY 
NOTHING, WE'RE DOING 
66." AND A TRADEMARK 


WAS BORN. 
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About the time Simmons was entering the oil leas- 
ing business, the last of the early -day oil rushes was 
happening in Oklahoma City. The community's first 
oil well had been drilled in 1889, and the field's struc- 
ture was mapped in 1917 and 1925; however, it was not 
until December 4, 1928, that the Oklahoma City No. 

I was completed. In late November a show of oil had 
been found and casing set. But as the plug was being 
drilled out, the tools stuck in the hole. Workers 
struggled to tlx the problem by pouring hundreds of 
pounds of water on the tools, but on Decern her 4 on- 
lookers quickly became aware that something was 
amiss. At about 3 p.m. natural gas pressure forced five 
hundred feet of water out of 
the hole. That liquid was 
followed by a "tangled mass 
of concrete, drilling line, and 
in ud , " A few m o m en t s h te r; 
the tools were thrown up the 
derrick and dropped on the 
rig floor. Then "with a roar 
like thunder, the spewing 
water and gas turned dark, 
and oil shot halfway over the 
derrick top" as workers 
scrambled for their lives. 

The Oklahoma City No. fs initial flow was 6,000 
barrels daily, and between December 4, 1928 S and 
January 1, 1929, it produced an astounding 100,496 
barrels of oil The rush was on. 

The Oklahoma City Field proved to he a geological 
puzzle to oilmen, and it was not until a young Phillips 
Petroleum geologist. Dean A. McGee, solved the riddle 
that the field was expanded to its lull length. The held 
also was plagued by huge natural gas pressure that of- 
ten caused unexpected blowouts that saturated the sur- 
rounding ground with crude. But its wells were also 
known for their tremendous production. One well, the 
Phillips Petroleum Company's Me Beth No. I, was 
gauged at an amazing 101,002 barrels of crude daily. 

Such huge production quickly swamped the oil 
market, and oilmen were lucky to get twenty-five cents 
a barrel for Oklahoma City crude. In an effort to drive 
up prices Oklahoma Governor William H. “Alfalfa 
Bilf 1 Murray ordered proration until the price climbed 
to a dollar per barrel. When his order was ignored, 
Murray declared martial law on August 4, 1931, and 
ordered National Guardsmen to enforce his order. 
Guardsmen invaded the fields. Rifle butts and tear gas 
were used to subdue roughnecks wanting to keep the 
wells open to ensure their jobs. As the guardsmen 
gained control, the roughnecks resorted to reversing 
gauges so it appeared to inspectors that the wells were 
s h u tin, w hen in rea I i l v t h e y we re run n i n g w ide o p e n . 

To move the oil undetected, pipelines were dug at 
night. Many led to Oklahoma City's Bricktown where 
oilmen had leased a number of the area’s warehouses. 
The "hot" oil would flow through the illicit pipelines 
to the warehouse, where it was loaded into tanker 
trucks and slipped out of town at night. Texas pro- 
ducers never followed Murray's lead, so when the price 


rose to seventy five cents per barrel, the governo r re- 
scinded the order on October 10, 1931, and drilling 
resu m ed . W h e n t h e p ri ce d ro p p ed a gai n , t h e t ro ops 
returned to the field in March of 1932. Only when 
the state legislature passed a comprehensive oil code 
were the troops sent home. 

As the Oklahoma City field marched north, it en- 
tered the more populated area of the community. 
Lease hounds were faced with securing leases on in- 
dividual 1 o t s i n s lead o f q u a rt er sec t io ns. H o uses were 
cut in half to make room for derricks, and wells vvere 
drilled in alleys and on schoolyards. Eventually city 
officials enacted a U-7 zoning ordinance to bring or- 
der to the chaos. When 
Oklahoma City officials at- 
tempted to halt drilling 
around the state capitol in 
I 936, however. Governor 
E.W. Mariand again de- 
clared martial law, and un- 
der the protection of Na- 
tional Guardsmen, several 
wells were drilled on state 
property. 

The early-dav Okla- 
homa oil boom ended with 
the onset of the Great Depression. The economic 
downturn hindered further exploration until the out- 
break of World War II. In 1943 the West Edmond 
Field was found by Aca Gutowsky. Postwar price re- 
strictions and federal energy policy drove many oil 
companies into the expanding overseas market. 
However, such discoveries as Sho-Vel-Tum, the 
Sooner Trend, and the Golden Trend were made. 

It was the 1973 Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Companies oil embargo and the deregulation of 
natural gas below 15,000 feet that triggered the sec- 
ond Oklahoma oil boom. Drilling in the Deep 
Anadarko Basin of western Oklahoma created much 
t he sa m e a t m o s p h e re o f the ea rlier b oo m yea rs. T h e 
price o f oil soa red t o a 1 m os t fo r t y d o liars a barrel 
I lio ti s a n ds o f wo rke rs r u s h ed to Okla ho m a . Pe o p I e 
slept in tents and beneath bridges. Towns such as 
Weatherford, Clinton, Elk City, and Cordell filled 
with oilmen. Billions of dollars poured into 
Oklahoma's economy before it all collapsed in 1982. 

For a century the lure of black gold brought oilmen 
to Oklahoma, Thousands of wells were drilled, hun- 
dreds of fortunes were made and lost, and billions of 
dollars were poured into the state's economy. Tulsa, 
Bartlesville, and Oklahoma City became major energy 
centers, Oklahoma -based oil companies dominated 
the industry, and the innovations of Oklahoma oil- 
men re vol u t ion iz ed t h e sea rc h to r c r ude. 3 1 w as the 
last great mineral rush in America of the 20th cen- 
tury, and it would eventually be remembered as the 
Age of Oil, and for all of it Oklahomans had the best 
seat in the house. HI 


Kenny Franks of the Oklahoma Heritage Center has writ- 
ten more than forty hooks on Oklahoma oii 


ONLY TWO PERCENT OF THE 


WELLS IN THE GLENN POOL 


FIELD WERE DRY HOLES 
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O k t a h o in a T o ti a y 


DAVID FITZGERALD 








X 
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TOM SLICK'S DELAYING 
TACTICS ON THE 
WHEELER WELL 
CREATED A BACKLASH 
OF NEGATIVE PRESS, 
PROMPTING A PARTNER 
TO GO PUBLIC ON APRIL 
1. 1912, WITH THE 
WELL'S DRILLING LOG. 
THE LOG MAKES CLEAR 
WHAT TENACIOUSNESS 
SET IN MOTION THE 
CUSHING-DRUMRIGHT 
OIL BOOM. 

Water wall dug to 125 test 
Sand full of water 230 
to 256 feet 

Water sands 3 IS- 340, 375-300, 
400-422, 450-475, 495-570 
Sandy lime 665 to 675 
Sand 700 to 725 
Sand & water 1030 to 1065 
Lime 1417 to 1423 
Layton sand 1423 to 1507 
Lime 1742 to 1745 
Gas sand 1850 to I960 
Top of wheeler 2194 
Oil sand 2197 
Break in sand 2201 
Sand yielding oil 2204 to 2208 

—FROM WESTERN HISTORY 
COLUXTtOHSJO V, 
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THE FAMOUS 
(AND INFAMOUS) 



1829 


Newly arrived 
Chcrokccs discover 
oil springs in Indian 
Territory — the most 
famous of which is by 
Tahlequah. 


Donald Whitney 
landscape, 1951, 


1859 


Lewis Ross, brother 
of Cherokee Chief 
John Ross, strikes oil 
at 700 feet while 
drilling a deep salt 
well near Grand Sa- 
line; in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. Colo- 
nel Edwin Drake is 
credited with being 
the first to strike oil 
in the ILS. 


1875 


Two employees of 
Jacob Barlles, an 
adopted Delaware for 
whom Bartlesville is 
named, notice traces 
of petroleum in the 
water of Sand Creek. 


MOMENTS IN OIL. 



First topographic survey party. 
A r buckles, 1905. 



Burning Mountain geological 
camp in the A r buckle 
mountains, 1910. 



1901 


Phillips brothers hit 
first of what will be 
hi producing wells in 
a row with nary a dry 
hole; oil discovered 
at Sue Bland on 
Creek land near Red 
Fork, outside Tulsa. 


1905 


Glenn Pool oil field 
near Tulsa comes in 
(shallow paraffin- 
base crude yields 
better lubricants 
than any field west of 
Appalachians); 
Muskogee Oil Refin- 
ing Co. builds finish- 
ing plant south of 
Muskogee to produce 
lamp kerosene, lubri- 
cating oil, industrial 
fuel. 


1907 


Oklahoma enter* 
union as biggest oil- 
producing state 
(43,524,000 barrels) 
in U.S.; establishes 
Corporation Com- 
mission to regulate 
oil production ft pre- 
vent waste. 


1909 


O.LL women geology 
students study at 
White Moo mi. 



O-U- students 



Thomas Gil crease 
begins 5100,000,000 
art collection with 
purchase of Rural 
Courtship; Harry F. 
Sinclair starts 
Sinclair Oil Co. in 
Tulsa; Tom Slick 
opens Cushing field 
(it establishes value 
of geology in finding 
anlidimes and ranks 
as nation's largest oil 
province for next 
eight years). 


1913 


I lealdton oii pool so 
shallow cost of drill- 
ing rarely lops 
$4,000; waste of gas 
in oil fields reaches 
scandalous propor- 
tions (520,000 daily 
in Cushing area 
alone); Myron 
Kinlcy, world's great- 
est oil fire fighter, 
gets his first Job in oil 
fields. 



Myron Kinlcy 
(middle). 


1914 


Carter Oil moves to 
Tulsa; ). Coody 
Johnson's Black Pan- 
ther Oil Co. surfaces; 
discovery of Garber 
Poo! leads to Herbert 
H, Champlin estab- 
lishing Champlin 
Refining Co.; Corpo- 
ration Commission 
enacts first market- 
demand pro rat inn 
law in U.S.; Healdton 
becomes first field to 
be regulated by state 
commission. 



Moving oil field 
equipment across 
the Cimarron. 


Paintings of oil industry from the Standard Oil Collection, Philbrook Museum of Art. 
Photographs from Western History Collections, O.U. 
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Hauling oil equipment. 


Nellie Johnstone comes in. 


1884 1886 1894 

1896 

1897 1898 

1900 


First deep well 
drilled near Lehigh in 
Indian Territory; 
Cherokee National 
Council passes act 
creating Cherokee 
Oil Company, follow- 
ing the lead of the 
Choctaw Nation, 
which passed a simi- 
lar act in October. 


Edward Byrd and 
others form U.S. Oil 
8c Gas Co. with capi- 
tal of $1 million. 

Byrd returns to oil 
seep he found in 1882 
to drill. By 1891, 
USOC completes 1 1 
wells there, but lim- 
ited production and 
lack of a nearby mar- 
ket forces a sellout in 
1895 (new owner 
drills 14 more wells 
only to be stymied by- 
same obstacles). 


Michael Cudahy, an 
Omaha meat packer, 
secures blanket lease 
for oil and gas pro- 
duction on 200,000 
acres of Creek land; 
several attempts 
later, he hits oil-bear 
ing sand at 1,120 feet 
on a Muskogee town 
lot. 


Acting Secretary of 
Interior approves 
lease agreement be- 
tween Chief lames 
Bigheart and Edwin 
Foster, giving Foster 
right to mine petro- 
leum and gas on 
1,500,000 acres of 
Osage land for 10 
years. (Osage receive 
10% royally on all oil 
produced, $50 per 
year on each gas 
well.) 


With a shot of nitro- 
glycerine, Cudahy 
Oil Co. brings in the 
Nellie lohnstonc No. 
1, first commercial 
well in I.T., on south 
bank of Caney River. 


Tulsa incorporated 
as a city. 


Charles Newton 
Gould, “Father of 
Oklahoma Geology,” 
establishes first 
school of petroleum 
geology in the world 
at University of 
Oklahoma. 



First geological 
survey group. 1900. 



Frank Phillips and Osage chiefs 
at Woolaroc. 


Clark Gable 


Halliburton patents method 
for cementing oil wells. 1921 

1917 1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1916 


In Russia Aramais 
Arutunoff develops 
world’s first electric 
motor that operates 
under water — the 
beginning of 
Bartlesville’s REDA 
Pump; pipeline from 
Cushing to Illinois, 
relieves wasteful 


overproduction. 



Geology students in 
Arbuckles. 


Oilmen gather at 
Hotel Tulsa to ensure 
petroleum products 
availability to U.S. 
armed forces 8c allies, 
resulting in forma- 
tion of Mid-Conti- 
nent Oil 8c (ias Asso- 
ciation; Phillips Pe- 
troleum founded in 
Bartlesville; E.W. 
Marland organizes 
Marla nd Refining 
Co., absorbing 101 
Ranch Oil Co.; 
Sinclair brings in 
Hoy Sand, first im- 
portant oil discovery 
located purely on 
basis of geology. 


Hugoton- Panhandle 
gas field discovery, 
largest in world, be- 
comes world’s largest 
source of helium; 

U.S. announces new 
petroleum experi- 
ment station in 
Bartlesville — fore- 
runner of Nat’l Insti- 
tute of Petroleum 8c 
Energy Research. 


Cushing-Drumright 
area accounts for 
17% of U.S., 3% of 
world production of 
oil; William G. Skclly 
forms Skclly Oil Co.; 
Marland Refining 
becomes Marland 
Oil; average Osage 
family of five pockets 
$37,000 annually; 
Phillips Petroleum 
forms professional 
basketball team; Erie 
Halliburton starts 
New Method Ce- 
menting Company. 


Clark (iable finds 
employment in Okie 
homa oil fields; Os- 
age County opens 
Burbank field; 
Halliburton brings 
wild gas well near 
Wilson under con- 
trol, using cement, 
for W.Ci. Skclly. 


Gross Production 
l ax receipts equal 
71% of total state 
expenditures. Pio- 
neered by Oklahoma 
physicist I.C. 
Karcher, world's first 
use of reflection seis- 
mograph geologic 
section along Vine 
branch, near 
Dougherty. 


Phillips Petroleum 
forms predecessor to 
CiPM (»as Corp., with 
21 plants now 
America’s largest gas 
liquids producer. 
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Phillips invents HE 
Alkylation process 
making higher-oc- 
tane gasoline pos- 
sible. 


World War 


Ernest Fiene's ref inery, 1951. 


Shooting of the 
discovery well, Oklahoma 
City, Dec. 4„ 192S. 


Production in Greater Seminole 
field ts so great ITIO tanks overflow 
on March 31, 1927, creating giant 
pools of oil on surface of land. 




Dean A* McGee joins 

A&K Petroleum, re- 
named Kcrlyn Oil 
(the fill n re Kerr- 
McGee); within a 
year McGee makes 
the company’s first 
major oil discovery, 
the Magnolia Field in 
Arkansas. 


1934 


1923 


1935 


1924 


1937 


1925 


1938 


1926 


1939 


1927 


1940 


1928 


1942 


Erie Halliburton 


Halliburton cement 
method at work. 


BlacJrsmjfJh Shop, Doris 
Lee, 1990. 


Oil found cast of 
state capitol; ignor- 
ing restrictive city 
ordinances, Gov. 
Marland calls out 
state militia & allows 
drilling on capiioi & 
governor’s mansion 
lawns — only such 
occurence in U,S, 
history; Oklahoma 
legislature ratifies 
Interstate Oil Com- 
pact; Congress fol- 
lows suit August 27, 


Aramais Arutunoff 
becomes president of 
REDA Pump. 


Gasoline rationing 
extends to entire do 
mcstic market (re- 
mains in place until 
August of 1945). 


Conoco workers 
take time out to 
support the Allies' 
efforts in WWIL 


Cushing oil refinery 
co-op. 


Representatives of 1 1 
states gather at Ponca 
City home of Gov.- 
elect E.W. Marland to 
organize Interstate 
Oil Compact to con- 
serve oil and gas. 


Halliburton 
performs 3,000-sack 
cement job at 
Singer. 


A 1 60 -acre tract in 
Osage becomes first 
to bring a 51 million 
pins bid from S kelly 
Oil & Phillips Petro- 
leum. 


Int’l Petroleum Ex- 
position founded in 
Tulsa; Oklahoma 
Gen logic a I Survey 
lists 243 oil- & gas 
producing areas 
across state; E,W. 
Marland sells |.P. 
Morgan SO mi I linn 
of Marland Oit stock; 
Betsy Foster#! near 
We wok a, prelude to 
Greater Seminole 
field, comes in. 


Myron Kinley, 2ft, 
and brother Floyd, 
20, extinguish burn- 
ing well in Cromwell 
fields in 18 hours (it 
had eluded others fnr 
12 days), establishing 
themselves as profes- 
sional fire fighters & 
the effectiveness of 
explosives in fighting 
oil fires. 


Geophysical Re- 
search Corp. surveys 
Earl shorn structure, 
first oil field located 
by reflection seis- 
mography in South- 
west. 


Cities Service fin. 
subsidiary builds 
first petrochemical 
plant near Barnsdall; 
R.F. Garland's Fixico 
well penetrates 
Wilcox sand (flowing 
1,500 barrels daily); 
start of Greater Semi- 
nole oil bnom. 


Oklahoma ranks as 
top oil-producing 
state in U*S*; Phillips 
opens first of 10,90(1 
service stations; its 
new aviation fuel 
powers first flight 
between U*5. Sr Ha- 
waii; first REDA 
pump unit proves a 
success in El Dorado 
oit field near Burns, 
Kansas. July 30, 
Greater Seminole 
field peaks at 527,400 
barrels in one day — 
p rod u clio ii continues 
for another 50 years. 


Oklahoma (lily oil 
field opens (ranks 
8th in LLS. during its 
40-ycar existence, 
yielding 733,543,090 
barrels (if nil); city 
council passes ordi- 
nance Limiting num- 
ber of wells in Okla- 
homa City limits; 
construction begins 
on 100-mile pipeline 
between Kansas oil 
fields and Marland's 
(by then Dan 
Moran's) Ponca City 
refinery* 





Peter hurd's GQologist's Camp, 1951 


Ke rl v n ( fu reru n n er Okl alio m a becomes 

of Kerr-McGee) drills third-lar gest pro- 
d i scovcry wel I in d uc e r o f pet ro leu m 

West Edmond field; in L"..S., largely as a 
first major strati- result of (he 1 943 

graphic find in Okta- West Edmond dis- 
horn a helps reverse covery. 
thc stale's decline in 
petroleum produc- 
tion; oil patch war- 
riors head to England 
to drill wells in 
Sherwood Forest; 

Conoco opens a new 
refinery simply to 
produce 100-octane 
gasoline. 


Oklahoma produces 
134,789,000 barrels 
nf crude at value of 
$ 1 94, 1 00,000; Kerlyn 
Oil Company 
becomes Kerr- 
McGee. 


OSU’s school of geo I 
ogy opens in base- 
ment of Old Central 
ill Stillwater; initial: 
enrollment is 104. 


LLS. Supreme Court 
rules federal Power 
Commission must fix 
wellhead price of 
natural gas; Phillips 
develops St intro- 
duces first all-season 
motor oil; Boh 
Parker purchases 
Parker Drilling. 


The well that put the bow into Bowlegs. 


John McCrady's Fluid Catalytic 
Cracking Plant, 1951. 


1943 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1952 


1954 


Kerr-McGcc com- 
pletes Rig 16, world's 
first commercial well 
out of sight of land, 
on Ship Shoal Block 
32 in Gulf of Mexico. 


Phillips is firsl com- 
pany allowed to drill 
in Alaska, 


1931 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1930 


192 9 


Rig 16 


Corporation Com- 1920}; Marland Oils following rash of dry Oklahoma produces Bert Collins for first 

mission orders 30 acquires Continental wells adjacent to more oil than nation time uses water injee- 

d ay sh u ( do w n of Oil Co* a nd il s n a me. O k la h mu a Ci ly d is- ca n co n su me; oi I t ion t n inc rease oil 

Oklahoma City field Stamper No. 3 well in cove ry well. Dean A. drops to lb cents a recovery on shallow 

because of wasteful Sinclair fields outside McGee, then a barrel; Gov. Murray Carter oil lease in 

overproduction; Oklahoma City ex- Phillips geologist,. calls out militia to Rogers County. 

Phillips Petroleum plodes into a blaze uses geological data shut down prodiic- In three mouths, 

introduces propane visible in Texas; to convince Phillips tion until price in- Myron Kinky snuffs 

fo r home h eat i ng a nd K i n I ey brot h ers d c to - to d ri 1 1 hi r I he r a wa y, creases t n a dol la r ( he fi re a t M ore n i N o. 

cook i n g; Kerr- M c Gee n at e 30-q u art load of open i n g W i ico x field, caves when Texas 1 60 i n Ro m a n ia th at 

begins as Anderson & nitro at mouth of well, Mary Sudik # I blows, continues production has burned for two 

Kerr Drilling Co* in snuffing fire in sec- spraying oil as far and oil hits 75 cents}; years, formed a cra- 

Ada; 26,501,443 auto- ouds. south as Norman for Tulsans first — and ter 200 feet across & 

1 1 days (news flashes only— oil well comes 70 feet deep, & 

on its status beam in when crew demon- claimed 14 lives. 

1 wice a day around si rati n g cqu i pine n I a l 

the world}; REDA Inti Petroleum hx- 

Pump Co. ineorpo- position accidentally 

rat cs i n Bn rt lettv i 1 Ic, m a kes a st rike. 

Osage oilees 


mobiles m U*8. (com- 
pared to 9,231,941 in 


Between May St 
October, harrel of 
crude oil rises 25 
cents to SI. 08. 


Gas station in Norman, c1940s, 


VUewoka J s oil 
jubilee brings the 
crowds to town. 


Vintage Conoco station 
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Lawrence A. Tanker, 1950. 



Kerr- McGee's Warren Morris 
checks core sample, 1967 


1958 


Kerr-McGec listed 
for first time by For- 
tune as one of 
nation's 5(K) largest 
corporations (rank: 
342); OPEC formed 
by Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, Iraq, & 
Kuwait. 


1962 


Kerr- McGee commis- 
sions Trans wo rid Rig 
54, world’s largest 
sub m ersi Me n ffshore 
drilling unit. 


1963 


lake Simmons, lr. of 
Muskogee becomes 
first black man to 
negotiate oil leases in 
Nigeria. Oklahoma 
Petroleum Council St 
Oklahoma Historical 
Society begin mark- 
ing significant events 
& sites in history of 
Oklahoma's petro- 
leum industry. 


1964 


Halliburton com- 
pletes 500,000- 
square- foot manufac- 
turing center in 
Duncan; Kerr- McGee 
builds first rig ca- 
pable of drilling in 
175 feet of water 
while standing on 
ocean floor. 


1965 


Sooner Trend opens 
in Logan, Kingfisher, 
St (jar Held coun- 
ties — cine of few new 
fields this year; 
Phillips Petroleum 
becomes first com- 
pany allowed to drill 
in a U.S, national 
forest (Hridger Lake 
in Utah’s Wasatch 
National Forest], 


1969 


Osage lands by this 
pnint have produced 
a billion barrels of 
oil — estimates 
project two billion 
barrels remain; 
Phillips Petroleum 
discovers oil in North 
Sea. 


1971 


Phillips Petroleum 
begins nil production 
in North Sea; Okla- 
homa increases Gross 
Production lax from 
5% to 7% of value; al 
3 1 ,447 feet, Bertha 
Rogers *1 in Washita 
County in Anadarkn 
Havin becomes 
world's deepest gas 
well; nearby Elk City 
becomes “Deep Gas 
Capital of the 
World." 





Peter Hurd. 1951. 



Thomas Hart Benton, 

1951. 

1981 

1982 

1985 

1987 

1989 

1990 

1991 

OSU’s undergraduate 
enrollment in its 
school of geology 
peaks at 345 stu- 
dents; it ranks fifth in 
size in U,S* 

Oklahoma oil boom 
sees prices hit all- 
time high of $37.60 
per barrel with 
record 1 2,030 wells 
completed; Penn 
Square Bank fails. 

Phillips Petroleum 
fends off hostile take- 
over attempt by 
former Phillips em- 
ployee T, Boone 
Pickens of Mesa Pe- 
irolcum. 
Halliburton's 
Duncan engineering 
staff outfits Skandi 
Fjord, world's largest 
Be most sophisticated 
simulation vessel, for 
North Sea service- 

Pro vesta Corpora- 
tion, a Phillips sub- 
sidiary, introduces 
Meal on ihe Go Bars. 

New well completion 
hits 45 year low; 
President Bush signs 
natural gas decontrol 
legislation; major 
natural gas discover- 
ies in Anadarko Ba- 
sin; Halliburton's 
Skandi Fjord, the 
flagship of its fleet, 
sets a record for frac- 
turing nine different 
rones in a 2, 0(10- fool- 
long section of an 

Oklahoma natural 
gas production hits 
an all-time high of 
2.26 trillion cubic 
feel; gross produc- 
tion taxes increase 
bul represent only 
J 1 .4% of tax collec- 
tions; Elk City puls 
record -setting 181- 
foot-lall Rig 1 14 
(once known as 
Parco Rig 2) on dis- 
play at town's 

Retreating Iraqi sol- 
diers from Gulf War 
leave in their wake 
647 oil well fires rag- 
ing across deserts of 
Kuwait; Halliburton 
workers help bring 
32ft wells under con- 
trol in 190,000 work 
hours without a 
single lost-time acd- 
dcul, Sarkey’s En- 
ergy Center is 
founded at O.U. in 
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1974 1975 

1976 1977 1978 

1979 

1980 


Saks & assets of 
Kerr- McGee exceed 
$\ billion. 


Crude oil produc- 
tion drops from 
2 13*303,933 barrels 
to 163,122,471 bar- 
rels: Oklahoma has 
five nil fields ranked 
among lop 100 pro- 
ducing pools in U.S.; 
Phillips Petroleum 
receives its 1 0,0001 h 
patent. 



Frederic Taubes, 1951. 


Oklahoma ranks 4lh 
among c rude oil pro- 
ducing states & 3rd 
in natural gas pro- 
ductions Kerr-Mctiee 
discovers Heal rice oil 
field in Nnrth Sea off 
Scotland, 


U.S, Department of 
Emerge' rolls hack 
crude prices & in- 
stalls formula for oil 
pricing. 


Natural Gas Policy 
Act permits prices to 
rise <i ver a period of 
years bul regulates 
intrastate Sides; 5,899 
wells com pie led in 
Oklahoma, putting 
Oklahoma 2nd only 
to Texas in oil pro- 
duction. Osage 
County alone com- 
pletes 602 , placing it 
second in counly 
production in U,S„ 


Production at 
Cushing- Dm m right 
fields exceeds 

450.000. 006 barrels; 

30.000, Q00~pLus bar- 
rels traveling 
through 2.1 pipelines 
help Cushing retain 
title as "Pipeline 
Crossroads of the 
World"; No. J Sand- 
ers near Sayre be- 
comes state's deepest 
gas producer at 
24,996 feci; Conti- 
nental Oil tympany 
officially adopts 
name of Conoco, 



Pete Hurd. 1951. 


The 540 million 
Halliburton Research 
Center opens in 
Duncan; Brown & 
Knot advances tech- 
nology of compliant 
structures — those 
that move with, 
rather than resist, 
wave action — with 
design of tension-leg 
pi al form for Conoco, 

I viia, its guyed tower 
for Exxon, which 
stands about 50 feet 
taller than the Em- 
pire Stale Building, 
remains world's tall- 
est offshore structure 
fit is anchored to sea 
bed by 20 five- inch- 
thick guy lines). 



Lena 



Brown Sr Root* a unit 
of Duncan -based 
Halliburton, lays 
world’s Longest off- 
shore pipeline, 
Zecpipc, between 
offshore Norway gas 
fields to Belgium, 
Cosit $350 million; 
Parker Drilling's 
Sarcan No. 32 in 
China reaches depth 
of 19,566 feel-— sec- 
ond deepest well ever 
drilled in Parker’s 
International Divi- 
sion. {The year saw 
Parker crews also in 
Colombia, Indonesia, 
Alaska, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Peru, & 
Siberia.) 


Kerr- McGee sets 
North Sea record for 
fast- track develop- 
ment in Gryphon 
field — complete with 
first permanently 
moored floating pro- 
duction, storage, & 
offloading facility. 


Crude oil production 
drops to lowest level 
since 1919; Kerr- 
Mctke participates 
in two discoveries on 
the two million-acre 
fahung Block in 
Sumatra. 


Mobil is number one 
oil producer in state; 
Arthur Anderson 
announces Phillips 
Petroleum ranks 
tenth in nalion for 
domestic oil reserve, 
with 3RI million bar- 
rels {the highest 
ranked Okkhoma- 
hased company); ov- 
erage crude price ts 
S21.02 a barrel; aver- 
age monthly active 
rig count is 105; total 
well completions 
1,607. 


Oklahoma has 3,287 
active oil St gas op- 
erators— some 
1 2,1)110 plus busi- 
nesses associated 
with the oil business. 



Modern-day Conoco oil site. 
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BY RALPH MARSH 



THE OIL CAPITAL OF THE 


WORLD TURN5 100. 


RETURN TO 

TULSEY 

TOWN 


Tulsa is Oklahoma sweet crude at its most refined. 

It is oil, cleansed of its hot, spattering stink and stretched into the warm 
purity of a virtuoso violin, flowing into the immaculate, cool grace of ballet 
or filling a hushed hall with the perceptions of great artists. It is its own 
spirituality captured in stone and steel and glazed tile and shot skyward 
to honor a creator for giving these particular men the ability to build these 
particular things at this particular place and in this particular time. And 
giving them the wherewithal to afford it. 

It is a place where a preacher who said he saw a nine hundred-foot Jesus 
built his own empire of religion and is said to commute by jet from Cali- 
fornia to discuss the financial future with men who build airplanes and 
truck winches and sell doth by the three-piece suit. Gospel emanates from 
Tulsa with such choreographed fervor it has been claimed that a hand 
placed on a television set would heal fatal illness. This is a place of street 
preachers, brawling occasionally over their favorite corner pulpit, their 


A capital city: downtown Tulsa. 













Thomas Gilcrease's original native stone house has joined a Victorian garden on the grounds of the Gilcrease Museum. 


right to behave so defended vigorously by people who do not 
believe all they say. Indeed when the law finally padlocked the 
old May Rooms here, it was said judges, lawyers, and onlook- 
ers paused in a quiet moment of tribute to the whorehouse that 
had been a mainstay through forty-one years of Tulsa history, 
victim finally to a city outliving too many of its memories. 

Tulsa is a city of sunshine, hiking trails and biking trails and 
trees and bandstands set in stone and floating on water, a town 
of fine wines and four-star restaurants and chili dogs and crepes 
and onion- fried hamburgers and beer as well as old, seedy bars 
where men in suits drink elbow to elbow with rumpled street 
people they will nod to later on the streets. It is a place where 
a bookseller can become a television celebrity, where Enrico 
Caruso sang before Bob Wills ever said hello to a fiddle, and 
where the bloodiest and most brutal race riot occurred. Tulsa 
is a town built by oil and the men who could find it. Vet the 
only oil rig ever erected within its original limits is the impo- 
tent but architecturally correct derrick on which the 76-foot- 
tall Golden Driller rests his arm. 

And this is so because in the early and dirty days of the Okla- 
homa oil field, when Red Fork and Glenpool and Drumright 
and Cushing and Seminole and Whizbang were soiling their 
homes and fields with the new-rich stink of Oklahoma crude 
and wallowing in wheel-whipped mud, Tulsa chose another 


course. City fathers looked from across the Arkansas River at 
all the hubbub and dust and mud and clamor and built a bridge 
across the river so wealth could get in. And passed Tulsa City 
Ordinance 128: 

“...77/e mining for oil, gas, or coal within the corporate limits 
of the Incorporated City of Tulsa, Indian Territory \ is hereby pro- 
hibited. ” 

So the hot, spattering stink could not. 

And Tulsa became the Oil Capital of the World. 

When the oil began to give out as booms are wont to do, so 
did many of the towns that had reveled in it. But not Tulsa, 
for much of the money that had been made in oil's heyday still 
resided safely in Tulsa banks. And as carefully as Tulsa's fin- 
anciers tended to the money, they tended to their town, which 
in its time has been called the Magic Metropolis, The Most 
Beautiful City, and The All-American City. It was said to have 
more opportunities per square inch for “people of similar in- 
terests to get together and enjoy the arts" than any other city 
in America. The historical society is in an oilman's former 
mansion. The Arts and Humanities Council in another. And 
the Philbrook art museum in still another yet. 

With a population of 380,000, it is home to the T ulsa Ballet, 
Tulsa Philharmonic, and Tulsa Opera, the Oklahoma Jazz Hall 
of Fame, and many small crafts guilds. It is the home of un- 
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usual restaurants with witty names and coffee 
houses with poetry reading and forms of dance 
so new they haven't been christened. Home to 
the Performing Arts Center, Theater Tulsa, 
Brady Arts District, Tulsa Artists Coalition, “In- 
credible richness," says Wendy Thomas, execu- 
tive director of the Tulsa Arts and Humanities 
Council, “especially at the grass- roots level." 

“Tulsa hosted last year a six- week run of The 
Phantom of the Opera” said Mayor Susan Sav- 
age. “We were the smallest venue The Phantom 
has played. 1 heard per- 
sonally from the pro- 
moters of the show that 
they rarely worked with 
facility managers as hos- 
pitable and as profes- 
sional.” 

More than sixty orga- 
nizations celebrate the 
city’s ethnic cultures and 
the aits, each in its own 
individual way (two- 

thirds of them staffed only by volunteers). And 
then there are its two world-class museums, 
Philbrook and Gilcrease. The latter is the legacy 
of a union between an oilman s art and a Tulsa 
tradition, Thomas Gilcrease furnished the art, 
and Tulsa came up with the money to house it. 
It is called the “Smithsonian of the West” for its 
collection of Native American and Western art. 
The Philbrook Museum of Art occupies the Ital- 
i a n pa I a ce o f o i 1 m a n Waite Phillips, w h o gave his 
home surrounded by twenty-three acres of gar- 
dens to the city after living in the mansion only 
ten years. Strange little frogs sing on schedule 
in its pools about the time Tulsa brides arrive to 
have their pictures made. 

Occasionally, however, on sly spring Saturday 
mornings in Tulsa the breeze lifts an odor from 
the remaining refinery on the west bank — across 
the pretty young women jogging and middle- 
aged men cycli ng and marathoners suffering and 
young pregnant mothers pushing strollers down 
the trails of garden -like Riverside Park that fine 
the sullen, brown Arkansas River. The scent? A 
reminder of where Tulsa came from. 

GENTEEL OIL 

M R. FRED S. CLINTON SAT SEDATELY 
beside his young Georgia aristocrat wife 
and looked at the tangled bank of the Arkansas 
River. I lusband and wife were in a buggy sur- 
rounded by water. Marooned. The buggy 
wheels had bogged in the muddy Arkansas, and 
the horse had snapped the lines and bolted alone 


NO GOOD TULSAN, SAID 


ANGIE DEBO, SHOULD EVER 


FORGET JUNE 25, 1901. 


to the Tulsa shore. Dr. Clinton, a blond-haired, 
blue-eyed, part- blood Creek, was recently gradu- 
ated, recently wed, and had recently become phy- 
sician to t he dirty, dusty little crossing of cattle 
trails and railroad tracks that sprawled along the 
bank of the Arkansas in front of him. 

The year was 1 897. 

The doctor's Creek forebears on his mother's 
s i d e h a d fo und the site sixty- one yea rs befo re a n d 
pronounced it home with a formal ceremony of 
dedication. They loved the way the place was part 
hills and bluffs and part 
wide prairie, the way it 
joined the foothills of the 
Ozark Mountains to the 
east with the broad begin- 
ning plains of the West. 
From a high place you 
could see forever west. 
But you could not see 
back to the place from 
which their people had 
come on their bitter jour- 
ney. It had a feel about it they had not felt since 
leaving. So they named it after home, Tulsi. 

Cattle herders and traders and ne'er-do-wells 
who stopped off to visit or rest or hustle or rustle 
or fatten trail herds on the way to Kansas City 
turned it to Tulsey, An estimated five hundred 
persons lived around and in between corrals and 
loading chutes and a few buildings straggling 
along a dirt street that crossed the Frisco Railroad 
track at right angles. So civilization had not done 
so well by Tulsey T own by that day a century ago 
when Dr. Clinton's horse bolted and stranded 
him and his young wife in the river. 

( here was time awaiting rescue, however, to 
talk of such things. And there was no danger. 
The water was shallow enough to wade to shore, 
but Dr. Clinton did not wish to spoil his new suit. 
Such was the nature of the man credited with 
striking the spark that ignited the Oklahoma oil 
firestorm that restructured the world during the 
first half of this century. And made little Tulsey 
Town its capital. 

No good Tulsan, says historian Angie Debo, 
should ever forget June 25, 1901. 

On that warm spring day a few years after his 
river debacle, Dr. Clinton filled a quart bottle 
with a greasy black liquid he had never seen be- 
fore, wiped it clean so as not to soil his suit, and 
got on the train with it to Muskogee. He had a 
friend there who once had seen crude oil. 

The trip had begun back in May when Dr. 
Clinton's partner and medical patron, Dr. J.CAV. 
Bland of Red Fork, called him to talk about a 



DURING WORLD WAR 
II, OILMAN J. PAUL 
GETTY MADE HIS 
HOME IN AN 
UNDERGROUND 
BUNKER NEAR 
TULSA'S AIRPORT. 
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TULSA BUILT A BRIDGE ACROSS THE 


RIVER SO OIL WEALTH COULD GET IN, 


THEN PASSED AN ORDINANCE 


PROHIBITING DRILLING OF OIL 


WITHIN ITS CITY LIMITS. 


move by oilmen to lease up the Creek Nation and have it ap- 
proved quietly by the government before individual Indians 
got their hundred and sixty acres. The secret to thwarting it, 
the two physicians decided, was to strike oil and shout it to the 
winds so that whatever was done with Creek oil was done be- 
fore the eyes of the world. Dr. Bland's wife had Creek land 
outside Red Fork, but she had not filed the papers to have it 
allotted to her by the Dawes Commission in Muskogee. There 
was even a drilling rig marooned on the Frisco Railroad for lack 
of freight payment. 

“I told Dr. Bland that if he could get his wife's consent for 
us to drill on her homestead claim and get P.L. Grossman's 
consent to unload equipment and commence drilling imme- 
diately/ 1 Dr. Clinton said, “I would agree to raise the money 
to pay freight and demurrage and get everything going until 
we both could arrange for the completion of the well. Before 
returning to Tulsa, 1 went to H,H. Adams, Frisco Agent at Red 
Fork, and borrowed $300, which was enough to free the equip- 
ment and get the drilling started.” 

It was a sensation in sedate little Red Fork. Crowds watched 
the machinery probe the earth. Just after one a,m, on I Line 25, 
1901, gas-driven oil spurted from the ground to a height of 
about fifteen feet. And that is the oil Dr. Clinton scooped into 
the bottle and hurried with to Muskogee. 

But everything no longer was all right. 

Dr. Bland had suffered an attack of appendicitis and was in 
bed. Power of attorney was assigned to Dr. Clinton to tile tor 
the allotment if the black substance proved to be crude oil. Dr. 
Clinton and his bottle arrived in Muskogee after dark. He 
hurried to the home of his friend. Showed him the bottle. I hey 
took it outside and soaked wood shavings in it and set a match. 
The blaze lighted up the yard. They put it in a lantern, and the 
wick leaped into a clear, steady flame. The doctor friend nod- 
ded. Smiled. “Oil Strike!' 1 

At opening time. Dr, Clinton was standing outside the of- 
fice of the Dawes Commission, and soon the well was officially 
the No. 1 Sue Bland. 

Madison Avenue vuas once called Black Gold Row for Its number of 
oil-rich residents: I.P. Getty. Waite Phillips, and W.G. Skelty (that's 
his place on the right). 



THE MAKING OF A CAPITAL 

T HE NO. 1 SUE BLAND WAS THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 
well in the Tulsa area. Dr. Clinton's brother telegraphed 
the news to the Kansas City Star and received eight dollars as a 
stringer fee and thus made more money from the venture than 
Dr. Clinton. They called in Fred Barde of Guthrie, frontier 
writer and Kansas City Star correspondent, and the word went 
throughout the world. Oil promoters from Pennsylvania and 
across the nation descended on little Red Fork. It was a pitiful 
little strike. The nearest refinery was in Neodesha, Kansas. 
They paid a dollar a barrel, and it took ninety cents to get the 
oil there. But the lid was off. The attention of the world was 
centered on northeastern Oklahoma oil. 

In 1 903, “the government issued regulations for the making 
oflease contracts with the Five Tribes' allottees and the Mellon, 
the Standard, and other great Eastern interests, and daring 
young operators barely able to finance one well all entered into 
the most unrestrained rivalry/ 1 wrote Debo, 

Dr. Clinton declined any shares and went back to his job of 
doctoring the sick and hurt in the tiny Tulsa hamlet he had 
chosen as home. But Tulsa was looking across the river. The 
tiny town had no money, so a group got together and pooled 
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HOW WAS FINANCING 
GUARANTEED TO 
CONSTRUCT TULSA'S 
FIRST AIRPORT? LOCAL 
BUSINESSMEN SIGNED 
A "STUD HORSE NOTE." 


their resources and built a toll bridge across the 
Arkansas and operated it until the city could af- 
fo rd t o b u y i t . Tul sa m a d e rea d y t o rece i ve t> i I . 

By the time Gletipool saturated the countryside 
with so much oil earthen dams had to be put up 
to contain it, Tulsa banks were naming oilmen as 
directors, and oilmen were starting banks. And the 
know-how and the money began to come from the 
same source. As the development crept from In- 
dian country west to the land of the homestead- 
ers, Tulsa managed to keep the benefits flowing in 
its direction. Independent producers operating on 
“shoestrings and sheer grit” could go to the banks 
in Tulsa and if they knew what they were doing, 
they could talk with bankers who knew what they 
were doing, and they could gel money faster than 
the large corporations who had to convince execu- 
tives in the East, And the man who brought the 
tril out was the man who owned it. 

Pipelines got under way. A n d t h e n a m es ca m e . 
Nobody then. Brilliant men, many of them fresh 
from failure in the East. Already knowing what it 


was to Ik % on bottom. Finding another chance 

in Tulsa, 

Charles Page came in I L J0 3 after dabbling in 
gold and real estate and prunes. When his oil 
ventures had made him worth $20 million, he 
remembered the hardship of his widowed 
mother and of the little boy who struggled to 
help support her. He founded a widows colony 
and orphans home, starting with a tent in 1 90S 
a n d go i ng o n t a csta blish the industrial district 
of Sand Springs in order to support it. 

Oil Investor's Journal moved its office to 
T u Isa an d b eca m e th € Oil tin d Gas jo urn a l a n d 
soon the bible of the oil industry. Tulsa was 
firmly ensconced as the Oil Capital of the 
World. Management and money of the indus- 
try centered 1 here. 1 t made no difference where 
the wells came in. When Cushing started pro- 
ducing so much oil it depressed the price 
throughout the world, the best way to move the 
black liquid was by railroad, and the railroad 
ran through Tulsa, 
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Waite Phillips* who had followed his brothers into old In- 
dian Territory as a banker* got into the oil business* moved to 
Tulsa, and piled millions on top of millions. And he spent it 
just as fast. u The only things we keep permanently," Waite 
Phillips reasoned, "are those we give away.” He would add the 
Philcade and Philtower skyscrapers to Tulsa's skyline, infor- 
mal monuments to the place and the 
men who were making it happen. Bui 
he would never grow attached to them 
nor his Italian palace like his brother 
did Phillips Petroleum or Wooiaroc. 
u (My father) never got married to any 
of his businesses, companies, oil, 
ranches, or homes,” Elliott Phillips 
once told Tulsa author Michael Wallis. 

“He really couldn’t understand people 
who put down roots." 

Many of his peers weren't so in- 
clined. When W o ii d W a r J i n c rea sed 
the oil frenzy — rescuing the price of 
crude oil and pushing it to $3,50 a bar- 
rel, speculators hit production in the 
Osage Nation. Some of the most powerful men in the country 
jammed the lease auctions, and millions of dollars were tossed 
about like pebbles, W. G. Skelly, son of a Teamster in the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields, speculated and won a stake in most of the 
developing fields of the early century in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas and finally brought it all to Tulsa in the form ot the 
gigantic Skelly Oil Company, already listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. He built his own building and moved in. 

And the names kept coming. |. Paul Getty. Harry Sinclair. 
More than can be named. Joshua Cosden, a native of Mary- 
land, bought eighty acres on the south side of the river and built 
a refi n ery wh ich bee a m e the 1 a rges t in d e pen den t re fi ne ry i n t h e 
world. And so it went into the 1920s: Healdton, Burbank, 
Seminole, Oklahoma City, where the wells crowded onto the 
very grounds of the state capitol. “Oil derricks,” says Debo, 
“became a characteristic feature of the Oklahoma landscape." 

But not in Tulsa. 

Tulsans were perfecting the means to find oil, to pump it out, 
move it, finance it, and then sending their know-how into the 
oil field to make Tulsa money. Tulsa also was perfecting the 
spending of oil profits. Churches, revolutionary in their ar- 
chitecture, were going up, a municipal convention hall, a Tu- 
dor Gothic school building. Opera companies and symphony 
orchestras from Chicago and other leading cities were begin- 
ning to stop by at the urging of local arts lovers. Among the 
most persuasive: Mrs. Fred S. Clinton, who had sat patiently 
in the stranded buggy that day in 1 897 so her young husband 
would not spoil his new suit. 

“Tulsa at this time resembled no other city in the world,” 
Debo once wrote, “Its turbulent spirit was felt in the surge ol 
its traffic, in the violent strength of its rhythm. Piles of con- 
struction material littered its streets. There was frenzied activ- 
ity among its people. Boldly conceived, striking buildings stood 
out irregularly above the tangle; some of them rose to a height 


often stories, and the city was extremely conscious of its sky- 

line. 

Tulsa's black community, called the Greenwood District, 
knit itself into a self-contained city with twenty blocks of thriv- 
ing stores and entertainment spots. “Jazz,” it's been said, 
“flowed as deep there as on Bourbon Street, money was made 
as surely as on Wall Street, and fam- 
ily ties held as true as on the streets 
of Harlem.” 

While the names Skelly and 
Sinclair and Getty and Phillips were 
m es m eriz i n g th e wh ite side of tow n , 
the names Bessie Smith, Cab 
Calloway, Peg Leg Bates, and Count 
Basie were winning the affections of 
the Greenwood District. But in May, 
1921 , amid all of Tulsa’s culture and 
intelligence and far-thinking, Green- 
wood became the site of Tulsa's 
greatest failure as a town. The Ku 
Klux Klan, already strong in many oil 
boomtowns, had not overlooked 
Tulsa, and when a young black man was accused unjustly of 
attempting to rape a white elevator operator, nobody stopped 
to see if it was true. Men of both races armed themselves, and 
before it was over, the Greenwood District was in flames. 
Thirty-six people were killed, black and white. 

But the scramble to prosperity continued unabated. 

In 1924, ever- richer Tulsans decided they wanted water 
brought in fresh from the mountains. They voted seven and 
one-half million dollars in bonds and hired Major General 
George W. Goethals of Panama Canal fame as a consultant, 
and they dammed Spavtnaw Creek, sixty- five miles away. A 
Tulsa engineer designed a tunnel patterned after ancient aq- 
ueducts, and mountain water flowed into Tulsa, creating gar- 
den-like parks at both ends of the city. Ever prudent, the city 
bought up the woods around their lake at Spavinaw to safe- 
guard its purity, then stocked it with fish from their own mu- 
nicipal hatchery. 

Nearby, the town of Red Fork, by then an industrial sub- 
urb, reached a decision, Tulsa had got in on the oil; Red Fork 
wa n t ed i n o n the wa ter. 1 1 was p ro m p 1 1 y annexed in 3927. 

About this time, a new style of architecture was sweeping 
Europe and sophisticated cities in the United States. A rebel- 
lion against the ornateness of Victorian design, it used soar- 
ing simplified lines and geometrical shapes set in stone to cel- 
ebrate the power of men to achieve. Liberal use of terra cotta 
permitted architects to achieve intricate ornamentation despite 
i he fine lines. The new style coupled immediately with Tulsa's 
surging passions, and before the decade was out, the city also 
had a new moniker “Terra Cotta City.” 

Historians estimate that more than a million dollars a month 
was spent on downtown Tulsa building during the year 1927. 
It was said that Tulsans built skyscrapers not because ground 
space was at a premium, but because they liked to see them rise, 
and each oilman liked to see his own building rise higher than 


CHARLES PAGE CAME TO 


TULSA IN 1903 AFTER 


DABBLING IN GOLD. 


REAL ESTATE, AND PRUNES. 
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his peers 1 * From out of the earlier helter-skelter, 
a new form emerged* The elegant Boston Av- 
enue Methodist Church, built in 1929, remains 
one of the better monuments to the new archi- 
tecture. It is on the National Register of Historic 
Sites* One member of the building committee: a 
now middle-aged doctor — but still a dapper 
dresser — named Fred S. Cl in to il- 
ia the late 1 92t)s, a young writer named Lynn 
Riggs would drop over sometimes to Tulsa's 
Little Theater, now Tulsa Theater, to watch re- 
hearsals of his play, Big Lake , about life in Indian 
Territory. Then news came of the Guggenheim 
Fellowship that sent him to France to write Green 
Grow the Lilacs , and he was claimed by New York, 
the world, and Hollywood* 

Tulsans began to branch out into other fields 
long before the oil boom influence began to ebb* 
In 1928, a national air tour was scheduled to visit 
Tulsa, and the city was embarrassed by the lack 
of a landing field* So, as they had with the 1 903 
bridge, city fathers organized the Tulsa Airport 
Corporation and bought a site and improved it 
and held it in trust until the city could afford to 
buy it. At the end of 1929, Tulsa’s airport was 
officially recognized as the first in the world in 
the volume of paid passenger traffic, surpassing 
airports in Berlin, Paris, London, and New York* 
All the talk of airports and Lindbergh's cross- 
ing of the Atlantic caught the attention of W.G, 
Skelly, founder of the Skelly Oil Company and 
president of Tulsa's International Petroleum 
Exposition. He soon organized Spartan Aircraft 
Company and built an airplane factory on a field 
adjoining the airport and opened the Spartan 
School of Aeronautics* 

Then hard times hit. Tulsa's population had 
been multiplying every census, doubling some- 
times* Between 1930 and 1940, it barely held its 
own. But the personality, the character, and the 
spirit of Tulsa had already been set in stone. 
World War II brought in bomber plants and 
bomb plants, and when they were no longer 
needed, American Airlines moved in and became 
and remains Tulsa’s largest employer. Smaller 
bomb companies turned to production of Zebco 
fishing reels and other necessities of life in Okla- 
homa* During the war, Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics trained 5,000 RAF pilots, 12,000 Army 
Air Corps Pilots, and 15,000 mechanics, becom- 
ing so large so quickly it had to establish a branch 
campus in Miami. Government regulation of oil 
brought a kind of passivity even to that turbu- 
lent industry, America was leaning more and 
more on imported oil* 

The Greenwood District rebounded from the 


riot and thrived with even greater black vitality 
a n d co n fi d en ce * It had th ree d ecad es o f p ros pe r- 
ity before — ironically — the dropping of racial 
barriers bled off trade to the bigger stores down- 
town* The final coup de grace would come in the 
1960s, compliments of urban renewal* 

BOOM & BUST 

F LIFE DEALT TULSA SOME HARD 
knocks, it didn't quell the spirit that prompted 
those original businessmen to build a bridge 
across the Arkansas River. Greenwood has a new 
Cultural Center, started typically with $100,000 
of locally raised money, and is the site of three 
summer music festivals* Though its trade area 
sprawled to the southeast, Tulsa in the 1970s re- 
structured its old downtown, putting in a pedes- 
trian mall lined with little individually owned and 
individually operated eateries and other shops 
centered around a fountain on which there was 
a stage. Only to have everything change again. 

During the Arab- Israeli War of 1973, an Arab 
coalition of oil exporting countries shut off oil to 
Israel's western allies, including the United 
States* Crisis was immediate. Across the nation, 
angry consumers stood in lines for gas. Petro- 
leum prices soared. And Oklahoma oilmen 
headed back to the oil patch* They cranked up 
the old wells and drilled new ones* The war 
ended, but the sheiks had learned their own 
power* Liked it* They kept a tight rein on pro- 
duction and boldly announced a series of in- 
creases in the prices* Twelve-dollar-a-barre] oil 
went to thirty-five dollars. Wheat prices were up, 
cattle prices were up, and oil was going through 
the roof. Suddenly, the boom was back in Okla- 
homa* "Oklahoma oilmen rarely bothered even 
to sleep," according to one historian. “Oklahoma 
oil rigs pumped around the clock, sucking up 
crude oil almost as fast as its price was rising* 
New wells dug deeper and deeper, tapping pools 
that never would have been profitable at the old 
price levels. Gas producers shared in the abun- 
dance, driving pipes miles beneath the surface of 
the Anadarko Basin to break the earth's seal on 
millions of cubic feet of natural gas***" 

Bankers were said to be sipping celebratory 
champagne from Gucci slippers* And the build- 
ers were in the streets again in Tulsa, and four 
n e w skysc ra p ers joined t h e i m mac u 1 a te sky! i n e : 
Williams Tower, Bank of Oklahoma, Mid-Con- 
tinent, Liberty Bank* 

Then in 1984, everything fell apart just as sud- 
denly* The Arab nations broke rank. World oil 
pricc*s plummeted* And Oklahoma oil followed. 
Crude prices fell to $13 a barrel. Banks reeled, 
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went into receivership, and failed — on a weekly basis. And in 
the reworked, homey heart of Tulsa, 20,000 jobs shut down. 
“We got through it,” said former Mayor and oilman Robert J. 
La Fortune. “We lost a tremendous amount of the oil and gas 
b u si n es s . W h a t w e 1 ost esse ntially we re co rpo ra t e h eadq u a r- 
ters and the independent oil and gas operations that are more 
exploration or venture-oriented — fewer geologists, fewer land 
people out making leases and deals, A lot of the larger oil com- 
panies have simply reduced their domestic exploration pro- 
grams and concentrated to a greater extent on international 
ventures. And i don’t see that coining back to any great ex- 
tent because prices are not driving any great recovery, 1 guess 
survival has been patience and some sense of confidence that 
other aspects of the economy here would eventually supplant 
it.” 

And they have. Instead of number one in the world of oil, 
Tulsa today claims number three in the nation behind Hous- 
ton and Dallas. But it grabs the gold ring where it can: the 
Williams Company is first in the world in transportation of gas 
and oil. The city remains robust. Unemployment is at three 
percent. But the name of the game has changed. Tulsa Com- 
munity College enrolls more students than there are oil work- 
ers in the entire state. Today business is data centers, account- 
ing functions, banking, telecommunications, environmental 
engineering, and general light manufacturing. 

But Tulsa still is having some trouble with its heart. Growth 
that some critics sav looks on the map like a multiplying can- 
cer cell takes the trade center now so tar to the southeast that 
the downtown mall, where the people gathered and bands 
played, grows lonelier. But Tulsans have always been rather 
clear about the kind of city they want to have. So no one was 
too surprised when the City of Tulsa celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary as a white man’s town, its 16 1st in Indian time, by 
launching a campaign for a $180 million downtown develop- 
ment that ran contrary to the trend of other cities nearing their 
100th anniversaries. “We are going to go after the amateur 
athletics,” said Jim East, aide to Mayor Susan Savage, “in part 
because we kind of like that amateur athletic business. And 
the other part is that these facilities can be used by the public.” 

These facilities include a new $60 million arena within walk- 
ing distance of Tulsa’s Convention Center, an $18 million 
swimming and diving center, and an $8 million track and field 
facility that would surround a field for the sport that still re- 
quires its participants to be gentlemen: soccer. It also could 
accommodate football crowds when other local facilities fell 
short, bringing back the chatter of evening crowds and warm 
friendliness to the quieting mall. 

Hidden beneath Tulsa’s pride in what it is, what it has done, 
and what has been done there, fueling the delicious mischief 
of calling itself the Great State of Tulsa, is a real feeling that 
explains all of the above. You II find it sculpted into stone, 
perhaps, with terra cotta trim. Painted in foliage by a gentle, 
scholarly man who studied at the Sorbonne in Paris before 
deciding to spend his life tending the gardens at Phi I brook. 

It is a simple sense of being home. It has lasted for 161 years. 

It was there, even before the oil. HE 


GETTING THERE 

If one had any doubt 
about what built Tulsa, 
he need only visit the Petroleum 
Club of Tulsa where, until the 
1980s, membership was limited to 
those who made ninety percent of 
their a n n ua t in eon te fro m o il ( Th e 
bust forced everyone in Oklahoma to be a 
bit more open-minded. ) 

Founded in 1951 by a group of oil men in a basement, the club 
secured a river view in 1962 when it took over the 13th through 16th 
floors of the Petroleum Club Building at 6 01 S. Boulder. During the 
last oil boom, membership peaked at 1,450 (with a waiting list of 200); 
it now stands at 575 (women won full membership privileges in the late 
1980s). Membership requires a one-time fee of a hundred dollars for 
one share of stock and a monthly $75. (91 8) 585-912 1 . 

Much of the downtown skyline of Tulsa was built with oil money. 
The red - and-green - tiled roof of Waite Phillips's Phil tower, the tallest 
building in Oklahoma in 1927, is a T-Town landmark. A sibling to 
the Phil lower, Waite's Philcade with its distinctive lobby shaped in a 
" r fo r Tt dsn , st ill stt mds but no w a s A m oco No rth. Th e Si ttcia i r 
Building built in 1919 by Far l W. Sinclair remains as does the Mid- 
Continent Building, one of the world's tallest concrete structures of its 
time when built in 1917 by the man known as the Prince of Petroleum, 
Josh Cosden (he made and lost two oil fortunes). Fora downtown 
historical walking tour brochure, contact Downtown Tulsa Unlimited 
at (918) 583-2617. Bandana Tours , (918) 747-8379 , offers group 
tours of Tulsa, mchulmg one entitled Black Gold's Treasures that 
meanders through downtown, historic oil neighborhoods, and T at times, 
Phi l brook and G Her ease. Another good travel source is the 1995 
edition of Footsteps Through Tulsa, a book of Tulsa walking tours 
(many with oil ties) available at local bookstores. 

Many of Tulsa's historic neighborhoods have oil ties; the Maple 
Ridge area stretches from Peoria Avenue to the River Park's bike path 
and from 15th to 29 th and encompasses the first residential neighbor- 
hood in Indian Territory (and Oklahoma ) designed exclusively for 
large, pricey homes with a minimum square footage. Instead of being 
plotted on a grid, Maple Ridge was designed with Europe's winding 
streets in mind; its Madison Avenue m touch the boulevards of Paris, 

Before homes formed the Riverview neighborhood, the area moved 
Washington Irving to pen comments about its beauty in his journal. 
Frank Breen e, an oil man originally from the oil fields of the Fast , built 
the Breene Mansion at 1608 S. Flwood Avenue in 1919 , patterning it 
after the larger country manor Napoleon built for Josephine* One of 
the most successful operators in the Glenn Pool oilfield, Robert M. 
McFartin, who also built the Me Far! in building downtown and a>- 
founded McMan Oil , erected his home at 1610 S. Carson Avenue , 

Tulsa's Golden Driller is touted as the largest free-standing statue in 
the world ; built of plaster and concrete and designed to take 2(H) mile 
per hour winds, it has survived tornadoes , vandalism, shotgun blasts, 
at id even a n a trow in the back. 1 7? c M id- Con t i net it Si tpply Com pa i iy 
of Fort Worth debuted the driller at the 1 953 International Petroleum 
Exposition; it has been a permanent fixture at the Tulsa County 
Fairgrounds, 2 1st Street and Pittsburg Avenue, since 1 966 . (The driller 
rests on an old oil derrick from the Seminole fields— the only derrick 
ever a Ho v ved in T ulsa p roper. ) (918) 744-11 13, 

Thomas G decease mts a 1 5- year-old part Creek Indian when he 
struck oil on his property in the Glenn Pool fields. He amassed a 
fortune that enabled him to collect more than 10,000 pieces of art, 

250, 000 1 1 tdia ; i a rti facts, a ml 1 00, 000 books and ra re doa mi e n ts. (In 
the 1 980s, an art critic ranked Gikrease among the top twenty-five of 
some 300 known American collectors.) His collection forms the basis oj 
the Gikrease Museum, 1400 Gikrease Museum Road; hours are 9 
a.rn . to 5 pan. Tuesday through Saturday, 1 1 a,m, to 5 p.m. Sunday 
and federal holidays, and 9 a.m. to 5 p.m , on Mondays from Memorial 
Day to Labor Day. (918) 596-2700. 
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BY GLENDA CARLILE 



MEET THE WOMEN WHO FOUNDED 


1 HAR SHE BLOWS" WAS A COMMON ENOUGH EXPRESSION 
during Oklahoma’s early oil boom days. As with many of men's most 
prized possessions— sailing ships* favorite automobiles — an oil gusher was 
always described in the feminine. If a crew brought in a spectacular gusher* 
it wasn't uncommon to hear someone yell* “It's a Ruby Darby!" Over time* 
the phrase was shortened to "It's a Darbf and in the jargon of the day* it 
grew to mean something special. Even today Webster's Dictionary defines 
"darb” as something superlative* the way the oil field workers described 
the sensational showgirl Ruby Darby. Many of Oklahoma's most famous 
oil fields were also named lor women* the Nellie Johnstone, the Sue A. 
Bland* the Ida Glenn* Katie Fixico #1, and the Wild Mary Sudik. To ask 
why brings forth a torrent of explanations: Some say gushers, like women* 
were unpredictable* volatile* and ready to explode at any time. Others 
insist men named the wells after beloved wives, daughters* or lovers as a 
way of immortalizing their names. In fact* the wells were often on land 
t h at b e 1 o n ged to t h e wo me n — m a n y by v i r tue of I n d i a n all o t m e n ts. 


HEROINES 
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PETROLEUM (NOW 


MOBIL OIL) HIRED ITS 


FIRST FEMALE LANDMAN 





The Landma’am 

JUNE BROOKS 


Hired in 1942 as the first 
female landman to he trained 
by Magnolia Petroleum (now 
Mobil Oil), June Brooks of 
Ardmore took the job because 
the going wage for secretaries 
was $50 a month and being a 
landman paid $167. 

Three years later, she 
married Ben Brooks, and they 
started an oil company. She 
worked alongside her husband 
as a landman, wildcatter, and 
partner for twenty-seven 
years. When the marriage 
ended in divorce in 1972, June 
founded the June Brooks Oil 
Company. 

In 1948, June was the only 
registered female delegate to 
the World Petroleum Congress 
in Tokyo, where she became 
convinced energy indepen- 
dence was critical to the U.S.’s 
economic well-being. “In 
Asia,” says Brooks, “I had a 
chance to see how the rest of 
the world is living. It made me 
appreciate the U.S. 1 hadn’t 
paid my dues to the free 
enterprise system. I decided to 
do my little bit to help save it.” 

For fifteen years, calling 
herself the “Mad Ma’am from 
Ardmore,” she traveled three 
million air miles, visited forty 
states, lobbied Capitol Hill, 
and made hundreds of 
speeches urging the de- 
regulation of oil and adoption 
of a national energy policy. 

She went on to be elected to 
the board of directors of the 
Independent Petroleum 
Association of America and to 
receive the 1978 Special 
Service Award for Distin- 
guished Service from the 
American Association of 
Petroleum Landmen. — G.C. 



Genevieve Phillips at Villa Philmonte in New Mexico about 1928 (it would later be given to the Boy Scouts). 


The Nellie Johnstone in Bartlesville — consid- 
ered Oklahoma’s first commercial oil well when 
it came in on April 15, 1897 — was on land allot- 
ted to six-year-old Cherokee Nellie Johnstone. 
Dr. J.C. Bland, a primary investor, named the Sue 
A. Bland after his wife because it was drilled on 
land from her Creek allotment. The famous Cden 
Pool fields that began the Seminole boom were 
found on land allotted to the Creek Katie Fixico. 
Even Frank and L.E. Phillips’ first big gusher, the 
Anna Anderson, was named for an eight-year-old 
Delaware girl on whose eighty-acre allotment the 
well was located. 

Perhaps the motives that fueled the oil boom 
were not romantic, but the oil boom days them- 


selves were full of romance and excitement for 
women. Whether a housewife who saw her quiet 
small town become a rowdy boomtown, a de- 
voted wife following her husband from gusher to 
gusher, a prostitute looking to share the wealth, 
or a spouse of an early day oil baron who suddenly 
became a wealthy lady of society, women shared 
the bigger-than-life reality of discovering black 
gold. Not all became wealthy, but a good many 
did and found their lives changed forever. 

BOOMTOWNS 

HE LURF. OF FAST FORTUNES TO BE 
made transformed picturesque, quiet farm- 
ing communities into bustling oil towns full of 



O k l a h o m a Today 


PHIL BROOK MUSEUM OF ART 


vice and corruption. With the first big strike, vil- 
lages found themselves flooded not only with oil 
but with millionaires, laborers, lawyers, hucksters, 
gamblers, dance hall girls, speculators, swindlers, 
gunmen, and riffraff of all descriptions. Good 
people of modest means also showed up, hoping 
to better their conditions, 
for a moment everyone 
was rich in imagination, if 
not in fact. 

The sudden influx of 
people brought problems 
the townspeople could 
never have imagined. 

Sleeping space, water, 
doctors, stores, and banks 
were insufficient to meet 
demand, unpaved streets 
turned to mud, and be- 
wildered women resi- 
dents rented extra rooms, 
barns, cellars, and even 
rooftops to house the influx of workers. House- 
wives earned extra money by cooking for oil crews 
or taking in the washing of their oilies (the dirty 
clothes used on the rigs). Before the boom a 
woman's biggest worry might have been if the 
church supper should serve beans or chili; now 
these same women strolled streets where it was 
unusual nut to see a street brawl. 

Tent cities, or rag towns as they were often 
called, sprang up on the landscape like opportu- 
nistic weeds in a lawn. Shotgun houses were hast- 
ily constructed for the families that often accom- 
panied the workers from one oil patch to another. 
Women to their credit tried to fix up the crude 
houses by hanging curtains and laying rugs, but 
the ever present dust and oil made keeping a 
house clean nigh impossible. While their hus- 
bands worked long hours on the rigs, the women 
tended to the children, hauled water from nearby 
wells, and scrubbed the oil and mud from their 
husbands' clothes — always fearful that their hus- 
bands might be injured in one of the many oil 
field accidents or killed in an oil field fire. 

Distractions themselves existed in spades. Sa- 
loons, brothels, dance halls, and gambling dens 
filled the boom towns. Seminole had a four- 
square block area known as Bishop's Alley that 
housed fifty-six nightclubs that operated twenty- 
four hours a day. Lucille Sawyer, known as the 
queen of Bishop's Alley, operated a hoarding 
house with twenty- five young ladies as permanent 
guests. Lucille was said to be able to “fight like a 
man, curse like a man, gamble like a man, and 
drink any man under the table,” Other well- 


known women in the boomtowns were Barrel 
House Sue, Big Emma Smythe, Queen ie, Goldie 
Carter, Opal Carter, Wingy McDaniel, and Big 
Nell, the Bootleg Queen, who was convicted of 
murder and served nineteen months of a ninety- 
nine-year sentence before heading for the east 
Texas oil boom. 

Ruby Scott came to 
Seminole with five dol- 
lars, a dog, and a cat. She 
joined the chorus of the 
Bozo and Red St. Clair 
show, then later moved 
to Bowlegs, where she 
was a dressmaker by day 
and a dancer by night. 
She opened a barbecue 
stand in Bowlegs only to 
go broke while the road 
in front of it was being 
paved. Her next enter- 
prise was a beer garden 
that she operated in her own home (she put the 
bar in the living room). Prone to wearing riding 
pants and boots and toting a gun, she later ran for 
sheriff of Seminole County. 

Though Tulsa never acquired the unsavory 
reputation of many oil towns, it nonetheless had 
its wild side. Its first police and fire commis- 
sioner, John Oliphant, who arrived in 1905, led 
the fight against the more rowdy elements, espe- 
cially those living in sin. Said Oliphant, “1 found 
there were a good many men — oil prospectors for 
the most part — -living rather careless domestic 
lives. Some of them had left wives in their far-off 
eastern or northern homes and formed misalli- 
ances here.” In fact, he said, “the number of 
housekeepers, cooks, and laundresses they had 
was amazing.” Oliphant took matters in his own 
hands and inserted an advertisement in the city's 
two newspapers calling for the men to marry their 
housekeepers, laundresses, and cooks or do their 
own cooking, laundering, and housekeeping. As 
a result many of the women up and left the city. 

Eventually towns began to outgrow the 
boomtown atmosphere as more workers were ac- 
companied by their families. With the arrival of 
respectable women came a demand for law and 
order and a need for churches and schools. That 
cry was echoed by oil field producers who had 
begun to realize that the wide-open atmosphere 
of the boomtowns not only hampered their em- 
ployees’ ability to work but also caused costly ac- 
cidents in the fields. Many of the oil companies 
cultivated a more stable environment by provid- 
ing housing for their workers. Neat rows of 
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OILMAN THOMAS 
GILCREASE WAS 
ONE-EIGHTH CREEK, 
AND HIS FIRST GUSHER 
WAS ON HIS MOTHER'S 
ALLOTMENT. 
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DRILLER’S 

Wife 

MARY KUNGLESMITH 

When Mary Klmglesmith 
of Oklahoma City married 
the late Ezra E, Klinglcsmith 
in 1938, he was a driller for 
Parker Drilling. From 1938 
to 1945, the Klinglesmiths 
moved thirty- seven times — 
more than five times a year, 
more than seven states in all. 

For years, the couple kept 
a luggage trailer packed and 
ready to go, because often 
they had less than twenty- 
four hours to be at a new site 
ready to rig up. 

The moves were made 
endurable by good wages 
($6,50 a day) and the fact 
that the whole crew moved 
together, says Mary. 

But after Mary had to 
watch their son attend five 
kindergartens in five 
different cities in a year she 
decided from then on she 
and the children would stay 
in one place during the 
school year and join Ezra for 
summers. 

Ezra eventually left Parker 
Drilling for Acme Tool — 
mainly so he could see more 
of his family, but supplying 
tools to rig still kept him on 
call twenty-four hours a day. 

Asked once by her visiting 
mother, "Is Ez not here 
because he does not like 
me?" Mary assured her it 
was just part of the job. “My 
mother said, l You call this 
married life? 1 11 Mary recalls, 
“and 1 answered it was the 
only kind of married life 1 
had ever known." — G.C 


houses gradually replaced the shacks and tents. 
Families of the oil field workers developed a sense 
of community and security they had not known 
before. 

THE NEW RICH 

OT EVERYONE STRUCK IT RICH, BUT 
many early day promoters, investors, and 
speculators became very wealthy because of 
Oklahoma oil. For many wives, such as fane 
Phillips, the wealth was reward for many years of 
believing in her husband while others laughed at 
his folly. Frank Phillips hit two dry holes before 
he drilled his first successful oil well. His next 
eighty wells were all gushers. In 1 908, Frank and 
Jane built their dream house in Bartlesville, the 
first mansion in the state to be built with oil 
money. They had three homes, the twenty-six 
room house in town, their getaway ranch outside 
of a town called Woolaroc, and the entire top 
floor of the Ambassador Hotel in New York, lane 
was equally at home hosting guests for a luncheon 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York or entertaining 
the PTA in her backyard in Bartlesville, 

Frank’s brother Waite built his wife, 
Genevieve, the Tulsa mansion Villa Philbrook 
now known as the Philbrook Museum of Art. 
When the mansion was completed in 1927 (at a 
cost of $500,000), the Phillipses gave “the grand- 
est party of the era" with a price tag of well more 
than $20,000, Trucks filled with flowers began 
arriving at dawn for a sit-down dinner for five 
hundred, and that night when Genevieve made 


her dramatic entrance down the stairs, the guests 
all stood and cheered. A little more than a decade 
later, Waite and Genevieve donated their home 
to be used as an art museum, saying, "All things 
should be put to their best possible use," but 
friends knew Waite had also been hurt by critics 
who made fun of the lavish ness of the home. 

H,V. Poster, worth more than $120 million, 
became known as the richest man west of the Mis- 
sissippi. He named his Bartlesville home La 
Quinta , Spanish for rich man’s country house. 
He built the home to please his daughters Ruth 
and Marie, who were fascinated by Mexico and 
Spain. Built by Edward Buehler Deck (who also 
built Villa Philbrook), the $500,000 mansion was 
built in the 1930s, proving that not everyone was 
suffering through the Great Depression. Sitting 
on fifty- two acres, the main house contained 
thirty- two large rooms and fourteen bath- 
rooms — each the size of a modern bedroom— 
with pastel tiles and fixtures. A specially con- 
structed player organ sat behind a metal door in 



Mrs. H.V, Foster Jane Phillips 






BARTLESVILLE HSIC-RY MUSEUM 


the basement and filled the house with music. A 
solid cherry wall panel in the library concealed a 
secret staircase leading to the second floor par- 
lor that Foster often used to escape unwanted 
visitors. The mansion is now the main building 
for Bartlesville Wesleyan College. 

At one time Tulsa was called the City of Mil- 
lionaires, and it saw mansions built by Henry 
Sinclair* W.C. S kelly, Thomas Ci I crease, and Josh 
Cos den, S k elly ack n o w l edged h is w i fe* s r o 1 e in 
his success when the architect for the Skelly man- 
sion expressed concern that the cost of the house 
was approaching $250,000. Skelly replied, “My 
wife has never asked me to take her to Europe or 
buy her a summer home on Long Island. If she 
can find something out there to put into that 
house that she likes and I can afford to pay it, I 
don't think it ’s a n y b ody e l se ' s b u s i n ess, " A m o n g 
those somethings: seven mantles (one of solid 
black marble), two Baccarat crystal chandeliers 
imported from Europe, anti gold-plated fixtures 
for Mrs. Skelly \s bathroom. 

The newly rich wives entertained lavishly, trav- 
eled extensively, sent their children to private 
schools, dressed in the latest fashions, and bought 
the most modern household furnishings and new 
cars. The money flowed into their beloved cities 
and charitable causes. Tulsa, Bartlesville, Ponca 
City, Sand Springs, and Oklahoma City all ben- 
efited from the office buildings* hospitals, 
children’s homes, and the many philanthropic 
organizations supported by the wealthy. 

Bu t mon ey had its price. Jane Pb illips endured 
at least two kidnapping threats on her children. 
Such threats were taken seriously after July 22, 
1933, when oilman Charles Urshell was kid- 
napped from his home in Oklahoma City. 
Urshell s kidnappers turned out to be George 
“Machine Gun” Kelly and his wife, Katherine, 
who both served long prison sentences for the 
crime. Miss America Norma Smallwood mar- 
ried Thomas Gilerease and briefly lived in his 
Tulsa mansion only to endure a nasty public di- 
vorce, After another scandalous divorce |osh 
Cosden and his new bride left an unforgiving 
Tulsa society for New York's elite Four Hundred. 
Cosden bought his wife a $600,000 necklace, an 
estate on Long Island, and another in Palm Beach; 
he maintained a suite at the Plaza Hotel, a racing 
stable, a private railroad car, and a yacht By 1 925 
his fifty million dollars was gone. He made a 
comeback in 1927 only to lose his money again 
in the Depression, 

The beautiful Lydie Marland grew up in luxury 

Conoco employees during World War II. 



Nellie Johnstone Cannon Jessie Oearing Kinley 


in Ponca City as the adopted daughter of oil mag- 
nate E.W. and Virginia Marland (in actuality she 
was Virginia’s niece). Two years after Virginia's 
death, E.W. had Lydie’s adoption set aside so he 
could marry the girl. The scandal rocked not only 
Ponca City hut the nation. In 1 928, Marland lost 
his fortune to J.P. Morgan and those he called 
“the wolves of Wall Street.” Forced to sell his 
estate in Ponca City, he and Lydie moved to the 
gardener’s cottage on the edge of the property. 
Marland later became governor of Oklahoma. 
Living in the public eye was never easy for Lydie* 
and after E.W.'s death she became a recluse, dis- 
appearing at one point for twenty-six years. When 
she finally did return to Ponca City she again 
sought seclusion in the gardener's cottage, be- 
coming in the process Oklahoma’s most myste- 
rious woman. 

OIL & NATIVE AMERICAN WOMEN 

HE OIL STORIES COMING OUT OF 
Oklahoma that really captured the interest of 
the nation, however, were of the sudden wealth 
of the American Indian. To read the newspapers 
one would have thought all Oklahoma Indians 
were millionaires. In truth, only the Osage pros- 
pered as a nation, since they wisely reserved min- 
eral rights for the tribe. After the great Burbank 
discovery in 1920, the Osage became the richest 
people per capita in the world. Each of the 2,229 
tribal members or their heir received $10,000 to 
$100,000 in the 1920s. 

The outrageous spending spree stories that 
made the headlines were usually true. The Os- 
age were known to buy a car and leave it and buy 
another when it ran out of gas. One woman 
bought a grand piano, but when it would not fit 
tn her cabin left it outside for the chickens to roost 
on. One day in 1927, an Osage woman spent 
$ 1 2,000 for a fur coat, $3,000 for a diamond ring, 
$5,000 for a new car, $7,000 for new furniture, 
$600 to ship il all to California, and $12,800 for 
Florida real estate — $40,000 in a single afternoon, 

Lucinda Pittman drove the gaudiest Cadillac in 
the United States. Most automobiles were black 




IN THE 19505, THE 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
INSTITUTE SENT WOMEN 
AROUND WITH A MAGIC 
BARREL FILLED WITH 
ITEMS MADE FROM OIL: 
NYLONS, BREAD 
WRAPPERS, MEDICINE. 
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LAURA CLUBB 

Bom in 1873 near Cave 
Springs, Missouri, Laura 
Abigail Clubb came to 
Oklahoma with her family in 
the run of 1889, settling in 
Logan County. She went on 
to teach school in a one-room 
sod house before marrying 
Ike Clubb, a cattleman, and 
settling near Kaw City. 

In 1906, with her husband’s 
blessing, Laura headed for 
Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois, where she 
studied history, literature, and 
art. After graduation, she 
toured Europe with class- 
mates, visiting many art 
galleries and sparking her 
interest in the European 
masters. 

Back home oil had been 
discovered on the Clubb land 
(one of Ike’s eighty-acre tracts 
was said to be the richest in 
the Burbank field), and the 
couple made a pact: they 
would split the oil revenue 
fifty-fifty. Laura quickly 
bought a Van Marck of a cow 
standing in a pasture for 
$12,500, a purchase that 
appalled her husband. “By 
God,” Ike said, “1 could have 
bought a whole carload of 
cattle for that price.” 

While Laura spent her 
money on art, her husband 
invested in real estate, 
including a citrus farm near 
Brownsville, Texas. In 1923 
he built the four-story Clubb 
Hotel (billed as the world’s 
finest forty-two room hotel) 
in Kaw City. 

continued on page 82 


in those days, but Lucinda wanted color. She 
picked out the brightest color she could find in a 
Muskogee store, presented it to a Cadillac agent, 
and demanded a car painted and upholstered in 
that hue. The dignified Cadillac salesman at first 
refused, but cash was cash, and Lucinda had 
plenty of it. The com- 
pany finally yielded, and 
Lucinda made headlines 
driving “the gaudiest car 
in America.” She also 
made the Cadillac the 
most popular car among 
the new-rich Osage. 

Soon pink, crimson, 
baby-blue, and sea-green 
cars were the vogue 
throughout the U.S. 

Other oil booms in 
Indian country created 
equally rich women 

whose enormous wealth, colorful escapades, and 
free spending made for headlines. One of the 
most colorful was a full-blood Creek named Katie 
Fixico who became a millionaire almost overnight 
when oil was discovered on her property. Born 
in 1894 and orphaned at three, Katie inherited 
land allotted to her father and her brother. In 
1912, one of the richest oil booms in history 
erupted like a volcano in the Cushing area. Wells 
on land owned by Katie Fixico gushed 8,000 bar- 
rels a day. Suddenly everyone wanted to be the 
guardian of the poor orphan Indian girl. Katie 
received and spent enough money to keep her in 
headlines and the courts for years. She once had 
three servants to maintain a four-room house. 
While living in a $50,000 brick estate, one of her 
maids drove a nail into a new $1,500 piano to 
hang a clothesline. In 1916, when Okmulgee 
County was desperately trying to find funds to 
build a courthouse, Katie came to the rescue, buy- 
ing $1 13,000 worth of bonds to finance the con- 
struction (the building still stands on the town 
square). 

Known at birth as “the richest Indian baby in 
the country,” Juanita Deere grew up to become 
the “playgirl of the Creek 
tribe.” Married and a 
mother by the time she 
was twelve, divorced at 
age seventeen, she inher- 
ited her oil fortune at the 
age of eighteen from her 
mother, Woosey Deere 
ofSapulpa. On the eve of 
her inheritance Juanita Anna Anderson Davis 


MONEY CAME AT A PRICE 


JANE PHILLIPS HAD TWO 


announced a desire for a motorcycle, Paris gowns, 
and travel. Pretty, lively, and attractive to men, 
she eventually married eighteen times. 

Such high jinks made great copy, but many In- 
dian women used their oil windfalls wisely — fi- 
nancing farms, investing in businesses, saving it 
for their children’s educa- 
tion, or sharing it with fam- 
ily and friends. Jeanette Ti- 
ger Burgess, a Seminole, 
spent her oil royalties feed- 
ing neighbors with truck- 
loads of groceries during a 
hungry winter in the 1930s. 


KIDNAPPING THREATS 


ON HER CHILDREN 



MODERN-DAY 
OILWOMEN 

F rom the begin- 

ning women not only 
spent but made oil wealth, 
though recognition of this 
was a long time coming. According to Dean 
Simms of Tulsa, a long time oil and gas promoter 
and president of the International Society of En- 
ergy Advocates, “You have to understand that 
oilmen are a different breed of people. They are 
used to wheeling and dealing and making oil deals 
in smoke-filled rooms or in the backs of pickups 
trucks where each man tries to best the other. In 
their minds that’s not a place for women.” 

But times change. 

Until this summer both the president of the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of America 
and the executive director of the Interstate Oil 
and Gas Compact Commission were women, and 
if the truth be known oil heroines have always 
been with us. On April 15, 1897, the first person 
to shoot the Nellie Johnstone was Miss Jenny K. 
Cass (stepdaughter of George B. Keeler), who was 
given the privilege of dropping the go-devil that 
exploded the nitroglycerine cartridge that jump 
started the well. 

In the Seminole area, Manillan Kate, a one- 
time dance hall hostess, married a driller named 
Charles Smalley. Charles owned his own com- 
pany, Charles A. Smalley Contract and Share 
Drilling. Kate ran the office, kept the books, paid 
the crews, and learned how to drill by watching 
Charlie. In 1927, when Charlie was killed in a 
boiler explosion, Kate took his place on the rig 
and brought in the well on schedule. She took 
over the company as contractor and driller and 
ran a good business for years. 

In the 1940s — with the men away fighting 
World War II — American women went to work 
in service stations and factories, and a few like 
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Mrs. H.V. (Marie) Foster and her daughters Ruth and Marie. 

June Brooks of Ardmore trained to become 
landmen and assumed more technical positions. 
After graduating in 1935 from the Oklahoma 
College for Women, lessie Dearing (Kinley) of 
Chickasha went to work as office manager for 
John Nichols. When he was killed in an accident 
in 1 942, his widow, Marjorie, and lessie went into 
business together running the Little Nick Oil 
Company for thirty-odd years. It was said the 
two women had the respect of everyone from the 
roughnecks to the presidents of the big compa- 
nies. Both lessie and Marjorie ran the office and 
worked in the field; in 1958, Jessie married Myron 
Kinley, the grandfather of oil field fire fighting, 
after the fire fighter responded to a problem well 
at her company. lessie died May 23 of this year. 

By the 1970s and 1980s not only were more 
women hired to work in the oil fields, but more 
women were hired as engineers, geologists, chem- 
ists, and landmen as they proved their ability to 


handle the careful detail and research necessary 
for leasing land. Accelerated geophysical and geo- 
logical research in the 1970s provided the indus- 
try both with new tools with which to find new 
oil and gas provinces and gave women a new en- 
tree to the business. Kay Kautenhahn Wyatt of 
Bartlesville is an example of how far the oil in- 
dustry has come in Oklahoma and how high 
women have risen. Wyatt earned a bachelor’s in 
electrical engineering from the University of 
Tulsa in 1976 and a master’s in electrical engi- 
neering from Oklahoma State University in 1 977. 
She joined Phillips Petroleum in 1977 as a re- 
search geophysicist and began application of sig- 
nal processing principles to seismic data process- 
ing. She is now a research leader with Phillips, 
providing guidance and strategic direction in the 
company’s seismic imaging efforts as well as con- 
ducting her own research in seismic imaging, 
velocity estimation, and travel time topography. 
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[.aura bought art equally 
carefully and only what she 
liked — portrai ts, landscapes, 
pastoral scenes, children* 
biblical subjects, old masters, 
At first, she displayed her art 
at home* but the volume 
soon outgrew the house 
(Laura let anyone who 
wanted to in to see the 
collection). She look to 
hanging paintings in the 
Clubb Hotel, putting fifty in 
the lobby alone (the 
paintings hung so dose they 
almost touched* one above 
the other). 

She eventually ran 
cansases down halls to the 
dining room* then upstairs 
along every hallway and into 
the guest rooms themselves. 
On the wails of the hotel 
library alone were works by 
l Tin ess, Van Dyck, Sargent, 
Corot, Homer, Botticelli, and 
Thomas Moran (almost two 
hundred m all). Indeed the 
Clubb Hotel was said to be 
the “only place in the world 
where one could get a meal 
for seventy- five cents, a 
room for two dollars, and at 
the same time enjoy a 
million dollars worth of 
paintings for nothing” On a 
typical Sunday, five hundred 
to a thousand people would 
drop by to view the art. 

Asked why she kept the 
collection in Kaw City* Laura 
answered, W I made my 
money here ” 

Though Laura also 
collected rugs, antiques, lace, 
books, and fans, paintings 
were her primary interest, 
though she was enough of a 
philanthropist to earn the 
title “The Fairy Godmother 
of Kaw,* She gave Robert 
Grafton's mural 77ie Coming 
of the Pioneer to her Kansas 
alma mater, her rare books 
to Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, her fans to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, and 
her art (valued at more than 
a million dollars) in 1947 to 
the Fhilbrook Museum of 
Art, 

Laura Clubb died at age 73 
on January 13, 1952. 

— G*C 


She has published numerous papers and holds 
several patents. She is also first vice president of 
the Society of Exploration Geophysicists, an in- 
ternational organization of thirteen thousand 
geoscientists, 

Christine Hansen is not a native Oklahoman, 
but since being recruited as the director of the 
Interstate Oil and Gas Compact Commission in 
1993, she has lived in Oklahoma City, She has 
been told she was the only woman in a nationwide 
search and one of five finalists to be interviewed 
fo r the p os 1 1 ion , Yets h e n eve r t h o u gh l of it as a 
male-female thing, preferring instead to believe 
that her background in energy law, government 
relations, and utility companies gave her the nec- 
essary edge to win the post (her resume also in- 
cludes a five-year stint as a newspaper reporter 
and five years as an FBI agent). 

The IOGCC was formed in 1 935 by a group of 
oil producing states led by governor E.W. 
Mar land as a means to promote petroleum con- 
servation. Today Governor Keating is chairman* 
overseeing a membership of twenty- nine states 
intent on promoting Conservation and efficient 
recovery of domestic oil and gas resources, 

Denise Bode and her husband (a partner in a 
Washington, D.C., law firm whom she met while 
attending Q.U.) own a 1,000 acre working ranch 
with a hundred and fifty head of cattle in Cana- 
dian County. The couple return to Oklahoma 
as often as possible. In 1 990 when the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum Association of America (the trade 
association for Americas 8,000 natural gas and 
crude oil exploration and production companies) 
went looking for a new president to head its 
twenty-six person staff in Washington, it was as- 
sumed a man would be hired. After all, the head 
of the IPAA is the chief advocate for the petro- 
leum industry; IPAA's members produce about 
sixty-six percent of America's domestic natural 
gas and about forty-nine percent of the crude oil 
in the U.S.; and ninety-eight percent of those 
members are, well, male. Conventional wisdom 
couldn’t have been more wrong. Oklahoman 
born and raised, Denise Bode was hired as IPAA's 
first woman president. 

Bode grew up in Bartlesville, where her father 
was tax counsel for Phillips Petroleum, her 
mother was an accountant for Sunray DX, and 
her grandfather was a one-time cable rig driller. 
Growing up, she says she always knew she wanted 
to be involved in the oil business. She graduated 
with a degree in political science from the Un i- 
versity of Oklahoma, then earned a law degree 
from George Mason University and a master's of 
law in taxation from Georgetown. At the Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma she was an activist student 
senate president — going so far as to sue then- 
G o ver n or D a v id Bo re n ( Bo de vs. B o ret /) to pre- 
vent a student tuition increase. Bode won that 
lawsuit ( thanks to her, regents must now get leg- 
i si a 1 1 ve a p p ro val befo re rai si ng t uiti o n ) , bu t Bo re n 
bore her no ill will. In fact, upon graduation he 
promptly hired her as a staff assistant (he said it 
was better to have her for him than against him). 

Bode worked as Boren's administrative assis- 
tant for energy and natural resources. When 
Senator Boren went to Washington, she went with 
him and was a staff aide for nine years, serving as 
his legal counsel, concentrating on energy, envi- 
ronmental, tax, and trade issues, and handling all 
matters related to the senate finance committee 
(the first woman staffer to do so). 

Asa founding partner of the Washington, D.C., 
lobbying firm of Gold and Liebengood she rep- 
resented several oil and gas companies and many 
Oklahoma companies. When the 1PAA needed a 
new CF.O, Denise Bode s knowledge, experience, 
and enthusiasm made her — at least in her own 
mind — the ideal candidate for the job, IPAA 
must have agreed, because it hired her, “Our 
members wanted someone who could do the job, 
she reasons. “Independents are risk takers. You 
are judged by the Independents and in Washing- 
ton by your accomplishments.” Indeed at press 
time, Gov. Frank Keating had just tapped Bode to 
a seat on the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion — the body that regulates the state's oil and 
gas industries. "Denise's leadership style, fiery 
spirit, and can do attitude will be greatly missed,” 
IPAA Chairman Lew O. Ward said upon hearing 
the news. 

In Bode’s eyes, the post just builds on what the 
women of oil who went before have accom- 
plished. She is doing nothing that women like 
Jessie Dearing Kinley or June Brooks didn’t do. 
In that, little has changed. The oil business re- 
mains a business based on risks and results — al- 
ways has been, always will be. And the last time 
anyone checked, neither risks, nor results, recog- 
nized gender, ffi 

Denise Bode Christine Hansen 
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Working 
In Concert 
T o Meet World 
Energy Needs 


Halliburton Energy Services 
works with oil companies to make 
the exploration and production 
of oil and gas more efficient than ever. 
Halliburton has the world's largest 
repertoire of oilfield services 
and products all under the direction 
of a unified global management 
structure. This enables us to 
compose integrated solutions 
to reduce costs while maximizing 
production. Everything works in 
concert for a high-energy performance. 

The Solutions People 
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BY MAURA MCDERMOTT 



When oil baron frank Phillips built his first home at 

1 107 S, Cherokee in Bartlesville, his was a lonely mansion on an oil -soaked 
prairie. It was 1 909. Now a good-looking city with many trees and build- 
ings with interesting architecture, Bartlesville in the early days was ugly, A 
1903 photo reveals the town as a mess of shacks and oil derricks, dubbed 
by one newspaper as '‘the dirtiest city in Indian Territory,” a place for “men 
who believe more in grease than grace,” Of course, this grease both lubri- 
cated the machinery that produced the oil and was a by-product of it, and 
eventually it made Phillips* once an Iowa barber, fabulously wealthy. And 
with this wealth came grace— in 1908, drilling was banned on town lots. 
Phillips had the streets around his town house paved and streetlights in- 
stalled, While the inside of the Greek Revival home was being decorated 
with Filipino mahogany, the grounds were being planted with not ma- 
hogany, but American elms and red cedars. Gracious living was set to begin. 

The landscape of the Frank Phillips mansion In Bartlesville, newly restored. 
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PERFECT GARDENS CAN 
REQUIRE IMPROVING ON 
MOTHER NATURE; TO 
POSITION THE 
PHILBROOK GARDENS 
JUST SO REQUIRED 
ARCHITECTS TO MOVE 
COW CREEK CHANNEL 
200 YARDS TO THE EAST, 
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Aunt Jane and Uncle Frank, as the Phillips were affection- 
ately known in Bartlesville, lived it up in their mansion for 
about forty years. As Phillips 1 bank account grew, so did his 
trees. On summer evenings when the night insects were call- 
ing, the founder of Phillips Petroleum would fling open the 
French doors of the mansion, letting the sound of the cicadas 
and mockingbirds in the branches of the young trees float into 
the house and mix with the human voices inside. To the ac- 
companiment of the piano in the music room, Phillips, his wife, 
Jane, and their many guests 
would sing “Home on the 
Range” or their favorite, “Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart,” 
says Michael Wallis in Oil 
Man % his biography of 
Phillips, their voices spilling 
across the lawn and down the 
avenue. By the mid *3G$, 
when temperatures would 
hang stubbornly over a hun- 
dred degrees for days at a 
time, Jane could stroll out 
under the now majestic trees, 
where the temperature was 
slightly more tolerable. Dur- 
ing World War II Frank 
found a sunny spot for a Vic- 
tory Garden. He built a gar- 
den shed and a greenhouse 
for Jane- — who loved arrange- 
ments of freshly cut flowers 
next to her damask-covered 
walls. 

Jane died in 1948, and 
Frank followed in 1950. In 
1973, the Phillipses' grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Jane, deeded the property to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society (OHS), While the interior of the mansion, 
arrayed with the Phillipses 1 furniture, looks remarkably as it did 
in 1930, the landscape, until recently, did not. A jungle of trees 
and shrubs had taken over the south lawn, obscuring views of 
the house. Many of the elms which had once lined the avenue 
had been struck by Dutch elm disease, further blighting the 
facade of the mansion. When Site Lacey took over as site su- 
pervisor in 1991, her first thought was: do something about 
the grounds. Four years later, the grounds of the Phillips man- 
sion “looked the way they should look,” says Lacey proudly, 
“restored to their former grandeur.” 

The Phillips mansion is on the National Register of Historic 
Places, one of seven hundred or so in Oklahoma. The creation 
of the National Register in 1966 prompted a boom in preser- 
vation of historic sites in the United States; sixty- two thousand 
have since been listed. At first, preservation of historic land- 
scapes took a back seat to the preservation of historic build- 
ings. While great pains were taken to use historically appro- 
priate paints and wallpapers, often fences and sidewalks re- 


mained glaringly modern. However, in the last ten years pres- 
ervationists have been paying more attention to historic land- 
scapes, says Linda McClelland, a historian with the Register. 
She credits guides published by the National Park Service on 
how to evaluate such landscapes as contributing to the trend. 
“What is considered an artifact has changed,” agrees Jeffrey 
Moore, who conducts workshops on historic landscaping for 
the OHS. Among historians, “there is a new enthusiasm for 
the idea that landscapes are as much an artifact as the actual 

house,” he says. 

This enthusiasm extends to 
the general public, especially 
those who have moved into 
and restored older homes 
around the state. Many are 
"taking the next step,” says 
Moore, and restoring the 
landscapes with an eye to- 
wards being historically cor- 
rect. Early landscapes in the 
Midwest and particularly 
Oklahoma have not been 
written about much, says 
Moore, who is gathering in- 
formation about the original 
landscape at the International 
Scottish Rite Temple in 
Guthrie. Information is 
sketchy, often based on origi- 
nal sources such as diaries, re- 
ceipts, old photos, and 
memories. In fact, those re- 
searching historical land- 
scapes are doing pioneering 
work. 

For OHS historians doing 
such research, the goal is to restore the landscapes at some of 
the historic sites around the state owned by the OHS. The 
correct landscape gives the historic site the correct setting, ex- 
plains William Lees, OHS sites director, just as a digital watch 
on a World War I soldier looks out of place, so does a Dolly 
Barton rose look out of place in front of a turn of the century 
Victorian home. The landscape, argues McClelland, is part of 
the total story of a site, giving visitors insight not only into past 
gardening styles, but insight into the lives and personalities ot 
the people who created such landscapes. 

Dovetailing with this new view of landscape is a new outlook 
on old-fashioned plants. Many of what are called remnant or 
“heirloom” plants — -old varieties of fruits and vegetables as well 
as ornamentals like old- fashioned roses and daffodils — are now 
popularly considered “endangered species,” says Moore, and 
wo rt h y o f prese rva t ion . O klah o m an s a re resc u tag old roses a n d 
early irises from graveyards and homesteads and lovingly trans- 
planting them in suburban yards. Al the Tulsa Garden Cen- 
ter — itself the former mansion and grounds of oilman David 
Travis — popular donations to the seed exchange rack are such 



Ponca City's Marland Mansion. 
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old-fashioned blooms as hollyhock, bird of para- 
dise, four o’clock, sweet pea, and sweet William. 

In the past, those who could afford it indulged 
in rock gardens. Sunken gardens, crafted of na- 
tive stone, were a popular feature in upscale sub- 
urbs like Nichols Hills. Water was another 
must — in prosperous oil towns like Okmulgee, 
backyards spouted fountains and especially fish 
ponds. Even the fire department had a fish pond, 
says Nolan Crowley, 
director of Okmulgee’s 
Main Street program. 

While herb gardens 
and fish ponds are 
once more in vogue 
and sunken gardens 
are being rehabilitated, some other post-Victo- 
rian landscape features have yet to make a come- 
back. Croquet greens are one, hedges another — 
gone, it seems, the way of ladies’ hats. Here and 
there one sees short pieces of once hefty hedges. 
Occasionally one finds the real thing; on 6th 
Street in Okmulgee, the Noble house is protected 
by a perfect privet hedge which winds around 
nearly a city block. The sidewalk to the front 
door is lined by a glossy holly hedge, and a short 
forsythia hedge hides the swimming pool. 

The swimming pool actually seems a bit out 
of place in the old-fashioned landscape. The 
house was built in 1921 by oilman Eugene R. 
Black, who sold the house to another oilman, E. 
). Noble, in 1936, after drilling “too many dry 
holes,” said the late K.D. Bailey, an attorney who 
bought the house in 1959 and lived there for 
more than thirty years. Bailey and his wife didn’t 
change much in the landscape; the many big 
trees that dot the property were already in place, 
including the unusual cedars, their branches 
bent down to weep, a popular Victorian style. 
The present owners are the Seacats, a husband, 
wife, and son team of lawyers who conduct busi- 
ness from the house; clients walk under a grape- 
vine-covered pergola from the old carriage house 
near the parking lot to the door. Vines of all 
kinds — grape, rose, wisteria, trumpet — were 
popular seventy years ago, and Hall’s honey- 
suckle twined around many a garden gate in 
early Oklahoma. 

Carol Seacat loves that a variety of spring bulbs 
come up year after year and that the many trees 
and shrubs are so established and big, but she 
admits that it is heartbreaking when a historic 
tree dies. “The biggest pink dogwood I have ever 
seen in my life,” she reports, succumbed in re- 
cent years to an ice storm, as did six redbuds and 
one of the pair of giant arborvitae flanking the 


front entrance, ruining the symmetry. 

Her experience underlines how fragile such 
landscapes are, their branches and roots arguably 
more fragile than the bricks and mortar of the 
houses they are meant to decorate. As Moore 
points out, a hundred-year-old house may have 
had as many as twenty owners, all with their own 
ideas, or lack thereof, about landscape style and 
maintenance. Add to that the dangers posed by 
digging dogs, renters, 
ice storms, droughts, 
and lightning strikes, 
and it is perhaps in- 
credible that anything 
survives. 

The Seacats intend 
to maintain the landscape as is, replacing trees 
when need be. The only elements that need re- 
storing are some flower beds near the pergola, 
which will be planted with irises and day lilies, 
both historically appropriate and easy to care for. 

MONEY IS THE BEST MANURE 

I N THE 1920S, WHILE THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
were enjoying their backyard fish ponds, the ul- 
tra-rich in Oklahoma were busy carving out pri- 
vate lakes. “Money is the best manure,” is an old 
garden saying, and it was certainly true during the 
fifty years from 1890 to 1940 which has been 
dubbed the golden age of American gardening. 
During this era the economy boomed, and thou- 
sands became rich. Those who had amassed 
wealth in railroads, manufacturing, and banking 
built country homes that resembled palaces, and 
with small armies of gardeners, they created mag- 
nificence. 

The discovery of large pools of oil in Oklahoma 
transformed ordinary men into millionaires, of- 
ten literally overnight, though the boom certainly 
didn’t do much for the landscape at first — ugly oil 
derricks crowded the countryside, and gushers 
spewed crude all over wild flowers. Native grasses 
and trees were trampled, and even modest at- 
tempts at beautification — like the bed of petunias 
in Oklahoma City which became Petunia #1, 
Phillips 66’s first well on the capitol grounds — 
were invariably sacrificed to King Crude. 

As if to make up for the destruction, many of 
Oklahoma’s oil barons created sumptuous gar- 
dens around their freshly built oil mansions. 
These magnificent palaces on the prairie seemed 
to blast out of the ground with the same rapidity 
and unexpectedness of the oil gushers that fi- 
nanced them. The mansions were designed by 
big-city architects and modeled after European 
manors, so too did their gardens resemble elabo- 


'MONEY IS THE BEST MANURE,' 
IS AN OLD GARDEN SAYING. 



PONDS AND LAKES 
WERE POPULAR 
LANDSCAPE ELEMENTS 
IN THE 1920S. 

ALWAYS EAGER TO BE 
THE OILEE WITH THE 
MOSTEST, 

MARLAND BUILT NOT 
ONE LAKE — BUT A 
STRING OF FIVE LAKES 
FOR HIS PONCA 
CASTLE. 
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rate Japanese, French, English Tudor, or Italian Renaissance 
gardens and were designed by professionals, sometimes them- 
selves imported from overseas. Classical statuary, fountains, 
lakes, formal rose gardens* and banks of trees were practically 
standard features. 

Leading t he way was Marla nd Oil foun der E. W . Ma rla nd . H e 
was an extravagant man — given to taking big risks and mak- 
ing large charitable donations. I ! is twenty- two-room mansion 
on Grand Avenue in Ponca City was set in the midst of eighty 
acres of formal garden. Across the street he built a public go! t 
course, c o m p 1 et e with poo I s o f wa ter 1 i l i es fo r h aza rd s . His 
Japanese gardener imported magnolias from Louisiana, and the 


property was edged with a full three miles of privet hedge. 
Mai land was so proud of his place that he invited the entire 
town to his housewarming in 1916. Undoubtedly it was the 
outstanding garden in Oklahoma* perhaps in the entire west- 
ern United States. Marland reportedly proclaimed that if it 
could grow in Oklahoma, he would have it in his gardens. 

But even this beautiful home and garden wasn't enough for 
the man who owned an oil company worth eighty million dol- 
lars. He built a new home, “a citadel built fora Medici prince,” 
says Robert Gregory in Oil in Oklahoma . The second Marland 
mansion, modeled after the Davanzatti palace in Florence, was 
to b e su r ro u 1 1 d ed by 1 akes a n d a w s v v i m m i n g p o ol b i gge r t h a n 
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Left, Marland's Oklahoma palace. 

the average house in Ponca City" — three hundred 
acres of bare prairie transformed by a Japanese gar- 
dener into an Oklahoma version of the ga rdens of 
Versailles and Britain 's Hampton Court palace. 

Though such a place gave Marland the aura of a 
feudal lord, it wasn't just personal aggrandizement 
that motivated him to create such beautiful gar- 
dens. Gregory says that Marland had a genuine 
feeling for “art in na- 
ture" and along with his 
gardener, believed that 
“trees, shrubs, flowers, 
and grass should be ev- 
erywhere/* He made 
good on this philoso- 
phy by landscaping 
Ponca City — rows of 
trees like spokes in a 
wheel radiated out from 
his mansion; today 
eighty-foot oaks line Red Oak Street, and blazing 
sugar maples line the street of the same name. 

Marland lost his oil company to I.P. Morgan in 
1 928 and eventually was reduced to living in what 
had been his servants* quarters. Today his homes 
are in public hands. The first mansion houses the 
Ponca City Cultural Center and Museums; the sec- 
ond is a hotel and conference center. While the 
buildings themselves are still beautifully intact, the 
original properties have shrunk to a fraction of 
their former sizes. The privet hedge in the shape 
of a Marland tL M” near the mansion door is a small 
indication of the formal grandeur of the lost gar- 
dens. 

What happened to the Marland estates is typi- 
cal — with changing times and tax rates, many 
gra n d h c i m es a n d ga rde n s ac ro ss t h e co u n t ry , i n - 
eluding in Oklahoma, have been turned into mu- 
seums. But how have their gardens fared? That's 
what OSU landscape architecture professor Dr. 
Charles Leider wanted to find out. In 1988 Leider 
and his recreational planning class prepared a 
statewide plan of designed historic landscapes. He 
believes this statewide survey is the first of its kind 
in the U.S. and certainly the first of its kind in 
Oklahoma. The rationale: identify and evaluate 
historic landscapes for preservation and tourism. 
After all, tourists are flocking to the restored gar- 
dens of Monti cello and Versailles and dozens of 
lesser plantations and palaces all over the world. 
Why not Oklahoma? 

The class analyzed forty- three landscapes of es- 
tates, missions, forts, parks, historic housing dis- 
tricts, universities, and golf courses, all at least fifty 


years old and in some way distinctive or histori- 
cally significant. Leider's group looked at the 
original design plan and compared it to draw- 
ings its members made of the current land- 
scape, The group assigned numbers to some 
twenty areas — including changes to the land- 
scape because of changes in property bound- 
aries or garden boundaries, the numbers of and 
condition of original plants, as well as the merit 
of the original design and original workman- 
ship — even the feel- 
ing and atmosphere 
of the site was taken 
into account. 

As it turns out, the 
majority were rated 
fair or better. Not 
surprisingly, among 
the best preserved are 
landscapes tended 
by professional gar- 
deners: the Tulsa 
Rose Garden, Mohawk Park in Tulsa, and the 
Tulsa Garden Center, Historic residential dis- 
tricts like Heritage Hills, Nichols Hills, and 
Ed gem ere in Oklahoma City also got top 
marks. 

While the above designed landscapes had 
boundaries that were mostly intact, others had 
been nibbled on around the edges. Still others 
have been partially or mostly re-landscaped. 
Nevertheless, Leider suggests that many of the 
surveyed landscapes would be improved if el- 
ements of the original plan were put back in 
place; what it takes is the will — and, of course, 
t he m o n ey — to u n do m i s t a kes . The all- im po r - 
tant first step is making a long-term plan; that 
done, order and beauty can eventually be re- 
stored. Recently the Marland Estate Founda- 
tion commissioned a master plan done for the 
second mansion. It is a twenty- year plan in five 
phases, says T. L. Walker, administrative ser- 
vices coordinator. Restoration of the garden 
would come way down the line, says Walker, 
after rescuing a number of deteriorating out- 
buildings. It is possible, though, that one day 
there will once again be a significant garden at 
the Marland Mansion. 

LOCAL PRIDE 

RDER AND BEAUTY HAVE ALREADY 
been restored to the landscape of another 
early oil mansion, the Frank Phillips mansion 
in Bartlesville. In 1991, a group of supporters 
of the historic property, the Friends of Frank 
Phillips Home, incorporated as a nonprofit or- 


MARLAND BUILT A PUBLIC GOLF 




HOW MANY 
ROSEBUSHES ARE 
GROWN IN THE TULSA 
ROSE GARDEN AT 
WOODWARD PARK? 
ANSWER: 9,000 
(MORE THAN THE 
POPULATION OF SOME 
BOOMTOWNS). 
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THE GARDENS OF 
VILLA PHILBROOK 

O i- all the historic landscapes in Oklahoma* the 

gardens at the Villa Philbrook in Tulsa are the most 
famous and certainly the most visited, Waite Phillips, 
brother of Phillips Petroleum company founder Prank 
Phillips and a wealthy oilman in his own right* spent 
more than a million dollars building his Villa Philbrook 
in 1926 and 1927. A little over a decade later in 1938* 
Phillips donated the estate to “the citizens of Tulsa” to 
serve as the city's art museum. 

Philbrook itself was modeled after a classic Florentine 
villa in both architecture and landscaping. Its gardens, 
designed by the Kansas City 
landscape architect Herbert Hare, 
were a mix of styles patterned after 
those of the 15th- and 16th- 
century — from Italian formal to 
English natural, and even included 
a French style “temple of love.” 

This suited Phillips, who liked 
variety, says James J, Yoch in his A 
Guide to the Villa Philbrook and its 
Gardens. Phillips also was 
interested In gardening. According 
to Yoch, Phillips liked gardening so much that his son 
Elliott thought he might have been a gardener if he 
hadn't struck it rich in oik Phillips was sentimental about 
flowers — he reportedly planted a magnolia outside his 
wife Genevieve's bedroom window so she could enjoy the 
sweet- smelling flowers. He also, said Yoch, had "an 
abiding interest in trees* which he protected at all costs 
and set out in great quantity.’ 

Yoch says Phillips' interest in the landscape is reflected 
in how many changes he made to Hare's plans and how 
much he ended up spending for what he wanted- — the 
final tally in 1929 was almost $128,700* about double the 
original estimate (and it would take sixty gardeners to 
maintain it). What Phillips got for that sum was a formal 
garden of two acres that looks bigger and twenty acres of 
natural- looking landscape of native trees and a creek. 
(This combination of formal garden near the house and 
wilder landscape near the edges of the property was a 
popular one on the great estates of the time.) 

The whole east garden* Yoch says, resembles a famous 
garden of the Riviera that the Phillipses had seen at the 
Ba ron ess d e Ro I h sell i .Id 1 s V i II a I le - d e - F ra n ce . T h e 
Baroness dared to put palms in her formal garden; in 
their formal garden the Phillipses dared to run a line of 
yuccas next to the prim geometry of the hedges. The 
yuccas weren't the only New World intrusion into the 
Italian -style gardens. The practical Hare (at the request 
of Phillips) substituted hardy Oklahoma look-alikes for 
the common trees of the Mediterranean. Russian olive 
stood in for true olive, and tall Eastern red cedars stood 
in for Italian cypress. Fittingly* one red cedar variety used 
Is the Derrick. — M. 


ganization and set some ambitious long-term 
goals for the historic property. At the top of 
the list; the restoration of the grounds. 

With state funding limited, the group began 
raising money with membership drives and 
dinners and secured corporate contributions 
from the Phillips Petroleum Foundation. The 
project took off when Randy Weatherly of 
Bartlesville's Ambler Architects volunteered to 
draw up a landscape plan. Before the land- 
scape could he changed* it had to be docu- 
mented* which Weatherly and Lacey did by 
taking photos around the grounds. Then, the 
“period of interpretation" had to be chosen. 
This is historian jargon for the time period 
that the historic site most represents. 
Though at least one of the Phillipses lived 
in the house from 1 909 until Frank's death 
in 1950* the furniture in the house dated 
from the 1930s and had even been ar- 
ranged exactly as they had it in 1930. So 
the logical choice for the landscape was the 
era of the ’30s. 

It took a while though for Lacey and 
Weatherly to get an idea of just what the land- 
scape looked like then. For one thing* there 
was no landscape plan to refer to; for another, 
though the Phillipses had taken numerous pic- 
tures o f t h e G re e k re v i va 1 m a nsion o ve r t h e 
years, they were* incredibly, undated. Some 
photos were easy to place — like the one taken 
just after the home was built* with tiny* long- 
skirted women at the entrance and a single tiny 
tree as landscape. Mostly, though, the pair had 
to scrutinize the photos for dues — luckily* the 
remodeling of the house in 1930 produced tell 
tale changes so that many of the photos could 
be divided into pre- and post- remodeling. 
Narrowing it down further required compar- 
ing the height of trees* even dating the models 
o f ca rs in t h e st ree t . 

Complicating the task was the fact that 
Phillips didn’t stick with one landscape style 
over t h e ye a rs; just as h e wa s d i ve rsi fy i n g his 
b usi n es s, F ra n k was a I so d i ve rs i fy i n g h i s y a r d . 
At times the yard resembled a woodland* at 
others a more formal* spacious park. 
Weatherly says this made picking a “represen- 
tative look” a little like shooting at a moving 
target. Lacey felt a landscape that would ac- 
cent and complement, rather than obscure* the 
classic formal lines of the mansion was most 
appropriate. The townhouse, as the Phillipses 
called it* was not, after all* a rustic lodge like at 
Woolaroc; it was the home of one of the most 
powerful businessmen in the country. Luck- 
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ily they found a photo of just such a landscape from before 1 930 
in a style that matched what Lacey calls the “understated el- 
egance and dignity of the house ” 

Weatherly drew up plans; a contractor was hired and began 
removing trees. The jungle on the south side was cleared and 
“suddenly there was the gardener's cottage,” says Lacey, add- 
ing that once exposed to view from the street, it had to be 
painted. A 1950s-era chain link fence was pulled, trailing ju- 
nipers that had taken over the entry sidewalk were rooted out, 
and elms blighted by Dutch elm disease toppled. All in all, 
thirty-five plants were removed. 

Weatherly’s plan left in place some very old trees, including 
“huge, ancient redbuds” and a tipi of arborvitaes grown to- 
gether as one tree. The plan added a pair of green ashes on 
either side of the front door, and next to them two weeping 
mulberries, now a rarely seen novelty that Weatherly calls “the 
plant of the rich.” These plantings matched an old photo ex- 
actly. Avenue trees on the parkway between the street and the 
sidewalk, which had been a jumble of species and sizes, were 
replaced with a graceful row of young elms. Potted ferns were 
placed on the veranda, and flower beds were planted with peri- 
winkles and lantana, w r hile a string trellis was hung for a hya- 
cinth bean vine. Lacey used reference books and contacted the 
Center for Historic Plants at Monticello to make sure such 
plants would have been used during the 1930s. At the begin- 
ning, Lacey and the Friends had imagined putting in more 
flower beds; “Randy kept reminding me of our maintenance 
problems,” admits Lacey, who operates with just a small staff. 

The landscape plan had to be approved by then state archi- 
tect Harry Simms, Jr. He checked to make sure Weatherly had 
not come up with a “glaringly inappropriate landscape design,” 
says Lacey. “Such plans have to be reasonably authentic; even 
if the original owners had bad taste, it’s not up to you to im- 
prove it.” (Luckily the Phillipses had good taste.) Simms was 
mostly concerned that the plantings be as closely matched to 
old ones as possible and located in the same spots as the origi- 
nals so that the public’s perception of the home and its en- 
trances was the same as it was during the 1930s. He okayed, 
however, the use of disease- resistant lacebark dms to replace 
the American elms because of the continuing threat of Dutch 
elm disease. New plantings of redbuds were of the improved 
Oklahoma variety. 

The switches in tree cultivars illustrates what Lacey discov- 
ered during the long project — that landscaping the Phillips 
home was not simply a matter of turning back the clock to 
1930. A few modern upgrades, she and the Friends decided, 
were in order. Because OHS does not have the resources to 
employ a staff of gardeners like the Phillipses did, a sprinkler 
system was installed, Simms required the sprinkler heads to be 
below ground and inconspicuous, well away from the 
mansion's walls. Another modern upgrade, outdoor lighting, 
was installed in 1995. With that the $30,000 reconstruction of 
the historic landscape was officially done, Lacey having an- 
swered the question she posed to Weatherly four years ago: 
“How do I make this place look pretty?” 

Lacey longs to one day resurrect the Phillipses' big bed of 


roses and perhaps the Victorian-style round bed of cannas and 
ornamental grasses that once graced the north side; a wooden 
yard swing is waiting to be refurbished and put back together. 
Until then, other projects beckon: Lacey and her support 
group are now raising money to refurbish the greenhouse 
Frank gave Jane on her 70th birthday. They also plan to turn 
the gardener's cottage into a visitor/children's educational 
center this year. 

Practically every town in Oklahoma has its historic house. 
Too often however these places are taken for granted. One 
solution: restore the landscape and with it, perhaps, local pride. 
Lacey believes that the new landscape has made the old man- 
sion come alive. Folks who have driven by the place for twenty 
years without paying much attention are stopping to visit; not 
a day goes by that someone doesn't tell her "how nice the place 
looks.” The newly restored grounds are once more the center 
of social activity — chautauquas, teas, and concerts under the 
stars, and music once again floats across the gracious lawns and 
up into the trees. KH 



GETTING THERE 

To tour the Phi lb rook Museum of Art's twenty-three-acre formal 
and informal gardens* individuals or groups can call in advance and 
schedule a free outing with a museum docent or for the more spontane- 
ous of heart* show up , rent a headphone set and tape for $2, and enjoy 
a self-guided tour '. 

The museum* 2727 S. Rockford in Tulsa, (918) 749-7941, offers 
classes and workshops year-round including many with gardening 
topics. Museum hours are 10 a.m. to 5 pan. Tuesday through 
Saturday (Thurday until 8 pjn.) ami 1 1 a.m, to 5 p.m. Sunday (closed 
all major holidays). 

In the same neighborhood res Phi lb rook is the Tulsa Garden Center, 
a similarly styled Italian Renaissance mansion built for oilman David 
Travis and situated on the grounds of Woodward Park . The center 
maintains a horticultural library of some 4,000 books , catalogs , and 
periodicals ; a master gardener is on hand weekdays to answer 
questions or diagnose plant ailments. Slated this fall: a Tulsa Area Iris 
Society Sale September 13-14 , a Tulsa Dahlia Society Show September 
20-2 U an African Violet Society Sale October 4, a Tulsa Orchid Society 
Show & Sale September 10-12 , a Glasshouse Gardeners Sale October 
12, a Cacti and Succulent Society of Greater Tulsa Show & Sale 
October 18-19, and a Tulsa Bonsai Society Show & Sale October 25, 
Garden Center hours are 9 a.m. to 4 pan. weekdays ; (918) 746-5125. 

The Frank Phillips mansion at l 107 S. Cherokee in Bartlesville is 
open 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday and 1-5 pan. 
Sunday . (918)336-2491. 
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Motive had all spring, and part ot summer ro get your 
golf game swinging. Now it s time to prove just how good 
you are. Oklahoma Golf* a division of Oklahoma Parks & 


Resorts, is sponsoring a statewide two-man golf scramble 
tournament with Senior and open age divisions. 

Entry is only S50 per person, which includes that day s 
green fee, tournament golf shirt, and cart rental. There wiH 


It’s Going To Be A Scramble 
To The Finish. 



be more than $5, (XX) worth of prizes awarded. Plus, there 
will be long drive and dosest-to-the-hole contests. 

Qualifying rounds arc going to be held at Sequoyah - 
Western Hills Golf Course August 3 near Wagoner; 

Ft, Cobb Golf Course August 10 in Ft, Cobb; and 
Cedar Creek Golf Course in Beavers Bend Resort Park 
August 17 near Broken Bow. 

The top six teams from 
each site will advance. 

The final round will 
be played at the challenging 
Lake Murray Resort Park 
Golf Course near Ardmore on September 14, 

Don't putter around. The field will be limited to the 
first 40 teams entered. So grab an entry packet today 
at any of the nine Oklahoma Parks & Resorts golf 
courses or enter by calling 1 " 800 - 522 - 8040 * 


Parks &Resorts 





By Nancy Woodard 


PETROLEANA . 


If you were searching for beauty IN THE ! 9 90S, MOST 

likely the first place to come to mind would not be a gas station. Yet there 
was a time— not too long ago — when oil companies prided themselves as 
much on their sense of design as the quality of their petrol, and the result 
was gas pumps, signs, air tanks, and even stations themselves that could only 
be described as beautiful No one knows more about the aesthetic appeal 
of oil and gas collectibles than Vic Raupe who operates possibly the state’s 
only shop specializing in petroleana in downtown Guthrie. To walk into 
Raupe’s store, which he aptly calls Vic's Place, is not unlike walking into a 
museum of fine sculpture and pop art posters. Sleek Sinclair dinosaurs cover 
gas pumps and globes; distinctive red Mobil flying horses grace signs and 
pumps. 

Vic's taste for oil and gas collectibles was whetted twelve years ago, when 
he found a three- inch- tall bank shaped like an oilcan (an old filling station 
giveaway) hidden in the attic of the Phillips 66 service station he ran. Soon 
he was collecting anything with the Phillips 66 logo. "It's very addictive," 
s ays V i c , “One th i ng j u st I ed I o a n ot her." 

Six years ago, when he decided to get out of the service station business 
to open Vic's Place, he financed the move by selling his Phillips 66 collec- 
tion. Since then, he has moved into restoring old gasoline pumps* “It s like 
restoring an old car," says Vic, who spent years m the automotive industry. 
“You take it apart, you fix it up, and you put it back together." 

An unrestored original gas pump can fetch $500 and up; a restored, one- 
of-a-kind pump can set you back as much as S 1 0,000. (Vic recently restored 
twelve gas pumps for Mobil’s corporate headquarters.) Even smaller col- 
lectibles can be pricey; a 1920 oil company road map (once given away) 
can bring $100; a vintage oilcan as much as $1,000. “IPs not kosher just to 
have an old car," quips Vic. “You've got to have all the trinkets that go with 
it." (Vic knows of car collectors who acquired a gas pump then built a rep- 
lica gas station or country store front on their garage for it to stand by.) 

Frustrated by having to make his own parts (and figuring others were too) 
Vic added a mail-order catalog offering reproduction gas pump globes to 
nozzles. Last year alone, Vic's Place did half a million dollars in mail-order 
sales. The down side? Finding oil-related stuff has never been more diffi- 
cult. "Fifteen years ago, old gas pumps were everywhere,” says Vic, and 
many limes people were grateful to get rid of them. “They'd say, "You mean 
you want that old pump? Well, if you’ll haul it off, you can have it 2 ” 

Those days, says Vic, are long gone. 5K 

Vic’> Place, 124 N. Second Street in Guthrie* is open 9 a.m. to 5:39 p.tn . Monday 
1 1 1 ro t tgh So ti t rday. (405) 282-5586 . 

Vic Raupe and some of h is collectibles (both antiques and reproductions). 
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HOW COLLECTIBLE ARE 
OILCANS? VIC RAUPE 
MADE THE DOWN 
PAYMENT ON VIC r S 
PLACE WITH THE 
MONEY MADE ON 
SELLING HIS PHILLIPS 
66 OILCAN COLLECTION 
TO ONE MAN, 








Of to Rahill, left > and his brother Fuzzy . 


Reservation, Juniors 

THE OILMAN'S OASIS 


T hrough the years, the oil bizness, 

as its more colorful practitioners like to call 
it, has been conducted at places as varied as the men 
and women who cut the deals: Gothic mansions, the cabs of 
pickups, saloons, private tables at ritzy petroleum clubs, back 
pastures, executive suites, landmark hotel lobbies. Tom Slick, 
king of the wildcatters, was even known to buy his oil leases 
on street corners. But during the last boom-and-bust cycle, 
the one that saw both the rise and fall of Oklahoma City's Penn 
Square Bank, no place saw any more deals done than Juniors. 
“Some of the biggest oil deals were finalized here over dinner 
and lunch,” confirms Otto Rahill, who since the 1984 death 
of his brother-in-law. Junior Simon, has run the Oklahoma 
City landmark. 

Junior’s opened in September of 1973, when the repertoire 
of nice restaurants and clubs in Oklahoma City was limited. 
Household names like the Metro, Flip’s, and Portobello didn’t 
exist, nor did the Medallion or Waterford. Those were the 
days, says Otto, when restaurant patrons still brown bagged 


their booze and Oklahoma City was still more cow town than 
cow palace. 

Junior s became the first tenant in the new Oil Center situ- 
ated just down the city’s Northwest Expressway from Penn 
Square Bank. Eventually, the twin buildings that comprised 
the Oil Center filled up with oilees, though the tenant mix has 
watered down quite a bit since the bust of 1 982. 

Junior’s was famous, or infamous, enough among oilmen 
before the bust to warrant a mention in Funny Money, the 
1 983 book on the demise of Penn Square Bank written by New 
Yo rker wri te r a n d fo rmer Tul s a n M a r k S i n ge r. “ D u r i n g Pen n 
Square’s happiest hours,” Singer wrote, “(Junior’s) became the 
sanctum sanctorum of the new-oilie-ism.” 

Like most Oklahomans, Otto remembers those times 
fondly. “You used to have to stand in line to get in this place,” 
he says, “even for lunch. This is where they came to do their 
deals.” And the wheeling and dealing wasn’t limited to oil. 
At the height of the boom, Otto was approached by a Saudi 
who wanted him to open a Juniors in Madrid, Spain. The 
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Helmerich & 
Payne, Inc. 
is proud to be 
a part of 



Oklahoma’s 
energy heritage. 




Prom lurTHjf-llifMentury architecture ami i harming 
\ iclorian homes in our National Historic District, \ 
to a genuine steam railroad, history comes alive in 
Eureka Springs. Arkansas. Surrounded by an outdoor 
recreation mecea. you can swim, sail, fish or hike in 
the unspoiled wilderness of the Ozark Mountain region 
- then relax in Eureka Springs. America's Victorian 
Village. wh ere relaxation is an art form. Ilegisler lor Irn* 
Eureka Sjirings an oin modal ioiK and receive a fre* 1 
\ HU>r tiinde. by culling l-KtKWipl HP K \ or visiting 
our wr-li sin* ji ww , w,eurckjH>Hi.inm. 
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ARKANSAS 

l'b« wish you were here 



It's not too late to order the 19% Year in 
Review or the critically acclaimed 
Oklahoma City Memorial issue. 

A very limited number of Memorial issues 
are now available in hardcover format. 


1996 Year in Review ....... $6.95 

OKC Memorial Issue $6.95 

Y! R/Memorial Set $1 2.00 

Hardcover Memorial $25.00 


Use the enclosed order form or call us with 
credit card orders at 1-800-777-1793. 


OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 


T» MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 
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DENTAL CARE 

Twelve Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC. OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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FOOD 



JUNIOR'S CAESAR SALAD 

Salt, to taste 

Freshly ground pepper, to taste 

1 large clove garlic, minced 

1 teaspoon mustard 

3 tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce 

1 lemon, halved 

2 anchovy fillets, mashed 

6 tablespoons vegetable salad oil 

1 egg 

2 heads romaine lettuce, washed 
and chilled 

l cup croutons 

4 heaping teaspoons Parmesan 
cheese 

Place desired amount of salt and 
ground pepper in wooden salad 
bowl. Mince in garlic clove. Add 
mustard and Worcestershire sauce 
and stir. Squeeze lemon, add an- 
chovy fillets, salad oil, and egg and 
stir well. Add romaine lettuce and 
croutons and toss. Last, add 
Parmesan cheese, toss lightly, and 
serve on chilled dinner plates. Add 
grilled chicken, if desired. Serves 
four. 

man was even willing to finance the deal, 
but Otto declined. He has kicked him- 
self ever since for his prudence, he ad- 
mits. 

The appeal of Junior’s — -then and 
now — was good food and even better 
service* a place where a new oil tycoon 
could go and count on being recognized 
and feted like old oil money. “( Junior) 
called everybody by name when they 
came in, 1 ’ marvels Otto, “even if he 
hadn't seen them in ten years.” Such 
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Since the dawn of the Oklahoma oil boom, we’ve been here. H was 1913 when we rose to the task 
of refining. Today, Sun Company operates the second largest refinery in Oklahoma, we've become the largest crude oil 
purchaser in the state, and we operate over 2500 miles of pipeline. In addition, our Sunoco credit card center 
is located in "Id Isa, Sun Company employs over 800 people statewide producing and transporting quality 
lu hri cants and fuels with care anti environ mental concern. 


Though we’ve gone through a few' changes in 85 years, one thing will always stay the same: 
Sun Company is at home in Oklahoma. 



SUNOCO 


Advertisement 


CITGO Petroleum Corporation 


Recognized as one of America’s fastest growing oil companies, 
CITGO Petroleum Corporation (CITGO) is a market-oriented 
refiner, transporter and marketer of quality gasolines, jet turbine 
fuel, diesel fuel, beating oils, lubricants, refined waxes, asphalt, 
petrochemicals and other petroleum-based industrial products. 
Headquartered in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the Company is owned by 
PDV America, Inc., an indirect, wholly owned subsidiary of 
Petrdleos de Venezuela, S.A. (PDVSA), the national oil company 
of Venezuela. 

With roots dating back to 1910, the Company took a dramatic 
new direction in 1985 when, after a comprehensive internal 
study, it decided to enhance the value of the CITGO brand and to 
obtain an assured supply of stable priced cmde oil 
and other refinery feedstocks. Today, 

CITGO is meeting these goals as a 
strategically positioned link between 
PDVSA’s reserves of conventional crude 
oil -largest in the Western Hemisphere 
- and U.S. refined product markets, 

CITGO is anchored by its Light Oils, 

Lubricants & Specially Products, 

Petrochemicals, Asphalt and Industrial 
Products business units. This diversifica- 
tion prorides stability to the bottom line as 
do the assured feedstock supplies from 
PDVSA; the extensive refining, marketing and 
transportation operations; and the growing 
demand for CITGO products. 

CITGO owns four oil refineries, plus has a 
joint venture interest in the LYONDELL-C1TGO 
Refining Company and operates a refinery in 
Lemont, Illinois, Tliis gives CITGO an effective 
capacity of over 990.000 barrels per day, putting 
the Company among the industry elite. The 
refineries arc well adapted to converting lower- 
cost heavy crude - such as that provided by PDVSA 
-into higher-value gasolines, jet turbine fuel, home heating fuel, 
diesel fuel, petrochemicals and asphalt. 

In the highly competitive arena of branded marketing, CITGO 
stands alone, While most major branded marketers have a mix- 
ture of company-owned, dealer-run and distributor (jobber) 
outlets that often compete with each other, CITGO focuses on a 
single class of trade - independently owned, branded distribu- 
tors. This focus enables CITGO to concentrate investments in the 
area of expertise - refining, transportation and marketing - 
while distributors concentrate on satisfying local consumer 
demand and the advantages of being backed by a major 
integrated supplier. 




Gasoline is sold through over 14,500 CITGO-branded outlets, 
located primarily east of the Rocky Mountains, making it one of 
the top-ranked U.S, branded marketers in terms of branded out- 
lets supplied. 

One of America's most honored manufacturers of lubricants and 
specialty products, CITGO continues to underscore its leadership 
position through manufacturing excellence and product innova- 
tion. The Company is one of the nation's largest manufacturers of 
waxes, and the CITGO Quik Lube program continues to grow. 

The CIT-CON lubricants and wax refinery, operated and 65 per- 
cent owned by CITGO, is one of the few facilities in the industry 
built specifically for the manufacture of base oils. 
From this plant, the oils move to highly sophisti- 
cated blending and packaging facilities, like the 
50 mi Hi o n -gall on - p e r-vea r complex at Cicero, 
Illinois. 

Cato Oil and Grease Company, which CITGO 
acquired in 1995, is a nation-wide supplier, 
producer and marketer of automotive, 
marine, industrial, mining and agricultural 
lubricants and specialty petroleum products. 
Cato markets under the Mystik brand and 
also manufactures and packages lubricants 
and specially petroleum products under 
private labels. 

CITGO believes environmental steward- 
ship is essential to corporate existence. 
The Company cares about its neighbors 
and successors and strives to protect 
and preserve the environment, public 
health and safety at every facility and 
in every product. 

Over the past eleven years, CITGO 
distributors and employees have 
contributed almost $23 million to the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association (MDA) to help fight 40 neuro- 
muscular diseases. The Company also gives generously to the 
United Way, participates in adopt-a-school programs, matches 
employees' contributions to numerous not-for-profit agencies 
and contributes to many activities in the communities where 
it is located. 

F.mployees throughout die Company are joined in an unwaver- 
ing commitment to customer satisfaction. This customer-oriented 
philosophy, combined with dependable supplies of fairly priced, 
quality products and ongoing two-way communications, 
has enabled CITGO to build long-term, mutually beneficial 
relationships that yield growth rates far exceeding 
industry averages. 


CITGO ...A registered trademark of CITGO Feiroleum Corporalion 
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personal attention endeared Junior to his clientele. When he died in 1984, says Otto, 
“it was the biggest funeral this city had ever seen.” 

Junior learned his trade from Otto’s brother, Fuzzy, who operated a restaurant 
and club on Classen from 1949 to about 1994. Otto joined Junior’s part-time the 
year it opened; by 1974, he was working full time. In fact, for more than twenty- 
two years Otto worked seven days and seven nights fifty-two weeks of every year. 
Though he still works seven days a week (Junior’s is closed Sunday but Otto comes 
in in the morning to do payroll before church and then returns in the afternoon to 
let the carpet cleaning crew in), he retired from working nights two years ago. At 
seventy-six-years of age, Otto felt he deserved to take life a little easier. 

About a year and a half ago. Fuzzy Kahili joined Otto and Junior’s widow, Genell 
Simon, at the restaurant (Genell, a part owner, runs the place at night). Though 
the restaurant’s namesake is gone, Otto has worked hard to retain the personal touch 
that Junior was noted for. “I don't believe in fixing anything that isn’t broken,” he 
says. To this day, he works at remembering people’s names (“but nobody is as good 
at it,” Otto says, “as Junior”) and keeps ten to twenty tables reserved for regulars 
who want to be certain their favorite table is available when they’re ready to eat. 
One of Otto’s patrons sits in the same chair at the same table every day — save when 
he’s out of town or at a meeting at the Petroleum Club downtown; his is the only 
chair in the restaurant not on wheels (when the others were replaced as part of a 
remodeling project, one old chair was kept for this patron). 

The Kahilis, says Otto, were not always such savvy restaurateurs. In 1947, Otto 
and Fuzzy entered the business on a whim in Watonga, a small farming commu- 
nity northwest of Oklahoma City. “We just went up for the weekend,” recalls Otto, 
“and ended up buying a cafe. ..We didn’t even know how to boil water without 
scorching it. ..We paid $5,000 (for the cafe), and it wasn’t worth fifty cents.” Two 
years later, they sold the Nickel Inn Cafe back to the same people they’d bought it 
from for $1,000 and an old car. 

The transaction, however, wasn’t a complete failure. The brothers had picked 
up an education at the best university going: the school of hard knocks. And it 
paid off: Fuzzy’s next endeavor became Fuzzy’s, a landmark on Classen visited by 
both locals and celebrities such as Arnold Palmer, Glenn Miller, Conway Twitty, 
and Natalie Wood. And Otto, well, he found a home at Junior’s. 

Through the decades, that address hasn’t changed all that much. The decor of 
Junior’s has always been what could only be called contemporary bordello: lots of 
red, crystal chandeliers, mirrors, a piano player, and dim lighting. One remodel- 
ing saw red suede wall coverings replace the old flocked red wallpaper, but Otto 
says he knew they’d managed to hit just the right note when Junior’s old high school 
teacher came in and declared, “ ‘This place still looks like a whorehouse.’ ” 

—OKT Staff 

GETTING THERE 

Junior's serves doily specials as well as fine 
champagnes and maintains an extensive wine list 
( all wines available by the glass). Its lunch menu 
is strong on sandwiches and salads , with most 
items priced under five dollars (lunch customers 
can order off the dinner menu but pay dinner 
prices); at night , entrees run between $10 to $20, 
but the selection is broad: shrimp and sltish 
kebabs , orange roughy, lobster tail , and of course 
Junior's trademark 13-ounce K.C. strip and eight- 
ounce filet mignon. 

Lunch is served 1 1:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. weekdays , dinner 6- / 1:30 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday (the lounge remains open until 2 a.m . ). The restaurant is located on the ground 
floor of the Oil Center building, 2001 N.W. Expressway, Oklahoma City, (405) H4H-5597. 




Oklahoma’s 
Most Famous 
Pizza! 

Opening in 
Oklahoma City 
Summer of # 9 7 

4 Stores in 
40 Years 


THE HIDEAWAY 

• 6616 N. Western 
Oklahoma City, OK 

• 1503 E. 15th 
Tulsa, OK 
918 582-4777 

• 230 S. Knoblock 
Stillwater, OK 
405 372-4777 

• 8204 So. Harvard 
Tulsa, OK 

918 492-4777 
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I WIIsL 
ROGERS 


We’ve got you covered no matter where you want to stay in the sooner state. 
For reservations or information, call 1 -800-338-8 163 . The sooner the better. 
Actually, the Best. As in Best Western. And that’s OK. 


ADA 

Best Western Raintree Motor 

Inn 

ALTUS 

Best Western Altus 

ARDMORE 

Rt'si Western Ardmore Inn 

ATOKA 

Best Western Atoka tnn 

BARTLESVILLE 

Best Western Weston Inn 

CHECOTAH 

Best Western !.a Donna Inn 

CHICKASHA 

Best Western Inn 

CLAREMORE 

lies! Western Will Rogers Inn 


CLINTON 

Best Western Trade Winds 
Courtyard Inn 

DURANT 

Best Western Marietta tnn 

EL RENO 

Best Western Inn at Hensley's 

ELK CITY 

Best Western Rlk City Inn 

ENID 

Besl Western Inn 

GLENPOOL 
(TULSA AREA) 

Best Western Glenjinot/ftilsa 

GUTHRIE 

Besl Western Terri Uniat Inn 

GUYMON 

Best Weslern Townsman Inn 


LAWTON 

Rest Western Sandpiper Inn 

MIAMI 

Best Wfcslem I mi of Miami 

MUSKOGEE 

Best Western TYade Winds Inn 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Best Western Saddleback Inn 

Best Western Santa Fe Inn 

Best Western 
Trade Winds Central Jnn 


OKLAHOMA CITY AREA 
(MOORE) 

Best Western Cross re intis Inn 


OKMULGEE 

Best Western Okmulgee 

OWASSO 
(TULSA AREA) 

Best Western OvvassS) Inn & 
Suites 

PERRY 

Best Western Cherokee Strip 
Mole I 

ponca city 

Best Western Tlmnderbiril Motel 

POTEAU 

Best Western Traders Tnn 

SAIiiSAW 

Best Western 
Bine Ribbon Motor Inn 


SAND SPRINGS 
(TULSA AREA) 

Best Western Sand Springs 
Inn and Suites 

SHAWNEE 

Best Western 
Cinderella Motor Inn 

STILLWATER 

Best Western Stillwater 

STROUD 

Best Western 
Stun id Motor Lodge 

TULSA 

Best Western Airport 
Best Western 
Trade Winds Centra] Inn 
Rest Weslern 
Trade Winds East Inti 

WEATHERFORD 

Best Western Mark Motor Hotel 


VbuR Best Bet Is A Best Western. 

Best Western hotels are independently owned and operated. 

3,600 Locations Worldwide 


For reservations stop by any best western or call 1-800-338-8163 

Book our hotels on the Travel Web: http://www.bestwestern.com/best.html 


Best Western Is OK. 









Geophysics Crew in Kansas by Jackson Lee Nesbitt. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

JULY 

l -6 Gilcrease Rendezvous, Gikrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 
1 -3 1 The Artist’s Eye: The Photography of 
Frank Griggs: 1908-1980, Bartlesville 
Museum, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4949 

1-31 Shannon Miller Month, Edmond 
1 listorical Society M useum, Edmond, 


(405) 340-0078 

1 - Aug, 15 In Search of Frederic 

Remington, Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

i -Aug. 17 Norte del Sur: Venezuelan Art 
T od ay , P h i I b roo k M u seu m o f A rt , T u I sa , 
(918) 748-5316 

l - Sept, 28 Oil: 1940-1945, Selections from 
the Standard Oil Company Collection, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5316 

1- Dec. 3 1 The Bacone School of Native 
American Painting, Philbrook Museum 
of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-53 1 6 

2- 25 Oklahomans in Exile: The Great 
Depression, The Grapes of Wrath , 8c the 
Great Migration, Tulsa, (918) 594-8305 

6-3 1 Competitive Art Show, Five Tribes 
M useum, M uskogee , ( 9 1 8) 683 - 1 70 1 

8- Aug. 20 OKC Children’s Memorial Art 
Quilts, Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 

AUGUST 

2-31 Native American Art Invitational, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2768 

9 Following Traditions: Youth An Show, 
Tribes Gallery, OKC, (405) 329-4442 


DRAMA 

JULY 

1-6 The Duchess of Mai ft, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 340-1222 
I Aug. 16 Outdoor Drama at Tsa-La-Gi, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-6007 

1-Aug. 23 Oklahoma^ Disco very land, Sand 


Springs, (918) 245-6552 

3-12 La ugh mg Wild, Ca rp e n t e r 5q u a re 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

3-5,10-12,17-19 Fallen Angels, Pollard 
Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 
5, 1 2, 1 9, 26, Aug. 2 Pawnee Bill’s Wild West 
Show, Pawnee Bill Buffalo Ranch, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
10-20 Annie, Theatre Arts Children's 
Theatre, ICC, Tulsa, (918) 595-7777 
10-Aug. 3 As You Like It, l fafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 340-1222 

AUGUST 

7-31 Hamlet , Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 
340- 1222 

15,16,22,23,28-30 Noises Off; Pollard 
Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 


MUSIC & DANCE 

JULY 

M2 Seven Brides for Seven Brothers , I yrk 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 810-9302 
l -3,5,6, 1 0- 1 3 H . M, S. Pi it afore , H o 1 m be rg 
Hall, O.U., Norman, (405) 364-8962 

1 - Aug, 9 Singing & Swinging & Remember 

When River City Players Musk Show, 
NSU, Tahlcquah, (918) 458-2088 
I -Aug. 9 Star-Spangled Country & Take Me 
Back to Tulsa, The Downtown Hoedown, 
NSU, Tahlcquah, (918) 458-2088 

2 Tulsa Fest: Chamber Music by Ann 
Marie Me Per mitt, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, (918) 595-7776 

3 Garth Brooks World Tour, Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 297-3300 


Petrol Oils 


JULY 1-SEPT. 28 


The early 1940s found most Ameri- 
cans still reeling from the Great De- 
pression and only a few left with the 
wherewithal to buy art. The one excep- 
tion: big oil companies that saw art as a 
way to buff their public personas. 

hi deed when the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey went so far as to 
commission 16 artists from the Associ- 
ated American Artists Galleries to paint 
realistic canvases of the oil industry for 
its company magazine, The Lamp, not 
even all the artists tapped were crazy 
about the idea. But they were grateful 
for the work. Observed the artist Tho- 
mas Hart Benton in 1945, “I do not 
know whether this is great art or not. 
But I do believe that if we are to have 
great ari in our age, it will come out of 
this sort of background,” 

Eventually, Standard's collection 
grew to Include some 53 oil-related 
paintings in all In the 1950s, the col- 
lection was donated to the Philbrook 
Museum of Art — thanks largely to the 
Tulsa presence of Carter Oil Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Standa rd 
Oik This summer, as Oklahoma's oil 
industry celebrates its centennial, 14 
paintings from that original commis- 
sion of 16 are on display, providing a 
glimpse of the 1940s that otherwise 
might not exist, (918) 748-5316, 

—AID 
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CALENDAR 



Turner's Birthday Cake Balloon. 


Up, Up & Away 

AUGUST 1-3 

In 1963, the government ap- 
proached Helen Gates about placing 
her 20- year- old son, Ronnie, who had 
Down’s syndrome, in a home. She 
would have none of it. Instead, this 
Broken Arrow mother rented a farm- 
house and opened a place where 
people like her son could learn to be 
independent and work with others. 
She called the place Gatesway, 
Some three decades later. Gates way 
still individually tailors programs for 
each person with learning disabilities 
who comes to it for help* Since 1994, 
its major fundraiser has also been the 
Gatesway International Balloon Festi- 
val (admission is free save fora park- 
ing fee; donations accepted). 

Festival '97 programming promises 
children's games, live entertainment 
(Jazz Bos, Tommy Crook, the Oscilla- 
tors), and a mass lighting and raising 
of 1 00- plus balloons Friday night. 
Among the big balloons: Turner 
Broadcasting s Birthday Cake Balloon 
and Sea World’s Shanm 

One cavea t: go e a rl y — t he ha Moons 
lift off daily about 6 a.m* (9181 664- 
6400. ‘ — AJD 


3-6 B I u egrass J a m , S ha d v Oa k s La ke v i e w 
RV Park, F. of Duncan, (405) 255-7042 
4 American Salute Concert, Veteran’s Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 488-0396 
5, l9,27,Aug.2J0, 15,30 Byron Berlinc 
Band, Guthrie, (405) 282-6646 
6, 13,20 ,27, Aug* 3,10,17,24,31 Sunday 
Twilight Concerts, Kerr Park 8c Mount 
St. Mary’s School, OKC, (405) 270-4848 
10, 1 7,24,3 1 ,Aug. 3 1 Concerts in the Park, 
Hater 8c Stephenson Parks, Edmond, 
(405) 359-4630 


1 5- 26 Man of La Mancha, Lyric Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 810-9302 

29 -Aug. 9 Pump Boys & Dinettes* Lyric 
Theatre, OKC, (4051 810-9302 

AUGUST 

2 Oklahoma All-Night Singing, Veterans 
Memorial Park, Kcmawa, (405 ) 925-3434 
8,9, 15,16 BO K/Wi 1 1 i a m s Jazz on G reen- 
wood, Tulsa, (918) 584-3378 
30 Labor Day Gospel Singing, Henryetia, 
(918) 652-9136 

INDIAN EVENTS 

JULY 

3-5 125th Quapaw Powwow, Quapaw, 
(918) 542-1853 

3- 6 51st Pawnee Veterans Homecoming & 

Powwow, Pawnee, (918) 762-3377 
4, 5 Del a wa re Co un ty Po wwo w, I a y , ( 9 ] 8 ) 
253-6357 

10- 13 Sac & Fox Powwow, St ro ud, (918) 
968-3526 

1 1- 13 Tonka wa Powwow, S*E* of Tonka wa, 
(405)628-2561 

12 Summer Drum Circle, Living Arts of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 
18-20 Comanche Homecoming Powwow, 
Walters, (405)691-4330 
18-20 Kihekah Steh Powwow, N.W* of 
Skiatook, (918)446-0564 
18-20 Otoe Missouria Summer Encamp- 
ment, Red Rock, (405) 723-4434 
25-27 Indian Hills Powwow, OKC, (405) 
634-5553 

25-27 O-Ho-Mah Lodge Ceremonials, 

I (id la n Ci ty , A n a d a rko , ( 40 5)247- 66 5 1 

AUGUST 

1,2 Bell Powwow. Sttlwell, (918) 696-4480 
I -3 Kaw Nation Powwow, Kaw City, (405) 
269-2552 

4- 9 66th American Indian Exposition, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 

8- 10 20th Po wwow of Champions, Tulsa, 
(918)836-1523 

9 August Drum Circle, Living Arts of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

16- 18 Wichita Dance, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

28-31 121 st Ponca Powwow, Ponca City, 
(405)762-8104 

28- 31 Cherokee Nat’l Holiday, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-0671 

29- 31 Ottawa Celebration & Powwow, 
Miami, (918) 540- 1536 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

JULY 

7-12 lnt’1 Finals Youth Rodeo, Shawnee, 
(405)275-7020 


9-12 Palomino Youth 
World Champion- 
ship Horse Show, 

Tulsa, (918)438- 
1234 

11,12 Canton Rodeo, 
Canton, (405) 886- 
2216 


SOCCER 


TULSA ROUGHNECKS 
JUL 4 DALLAS/FT WORTH 
JUL IB COLORADO 
JUL 26 HOUSTON 


11,12 Firefighters Open Rodeo, El Reno, 
(405) 262-2949 


12-17 Palomino World Championship 
1 torse Sale & Show, Tulsa, (918) 438- 


1234 

16-19 67th Elks Rodeo, Woodward, (405) 
256-741 1 


17-19 1PRA Rodeo, Stratford, (405) 759- 
2870 

17-20 lnt’1 Round-up Clubs Cavalcade, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 
20-26 Youth Nat'l Arabian & Half- Arabian 


Championship Horse Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

21-26 Int’l Arabian Youth Horse Show, 
State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 

21-26 POAC Int’l Show, Tulsa, (317) 788- 
0107 

24-26 Whole Hawg Days & Rodeo, Eli (aula, 
(918) 689-3336 

24-26 Wrangler Rodeo, Fairview, (405) 
227-3412 

25,26 Round-up Club Rodeo, Cherokee, 
(405) 596-3053 

31 -Aug. 2 JPRA Rodeo, H olden vi lie, (405) 
379-6413 

3! -Aug* 2 Lipe Ranch Rodeo, Near 
Claremore, (918)341-1302 


AUGUST 

1-3 M o rga n FI o rse Ex t ra vaga n za , 3 m i I es S r 
of Glen pool, (918) 299-6442 
2,3 Clearview Memorial Open Rodeo, 

Clearview, (405) 


7.8 Fall Cattle Festival 
& Feed Lot Rodeo, 
Guymon, (405) 338- 
8575 

7-9 Cimarron River 
Stampede Rodeo, 

Way n oka, (405) 
824-6341 

7-9 Lawton Rangers 
59th Rodeo, Lawton, 
(405) 357-3743 

7-9 Sequoyah County 
IPRA Rodeo Days, 
Sallisaw, (91 8) 775- 
5507 

8.9 Invitational Rodeo, 
Okmulgee, (918) 
756-4094 

13- 16 101 Wild West 
PRC A Rodeo, 101 
Arena, Ponca City, 
(405) 765-5549 

14- 16 Freedom Rodeo & 


HORSE RACES 

JUL 2.3 

FAIR MEADOWS 

JUL 4-6 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 5-7 

FAIR MEADOWS 

JUL 10 13 

FAIR MEADOWS 

JUL 11-14 

REMINGTON 

JUL 12,13 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 17-21 

REMINGTON 

JUL 10-20 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 24-28 

REMINGTON 

JUL 25-27 

BLUE RIBBON 

JUL 31 

REMINGTON 

AUG 1-4 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 1-4 

REMINGTON 

AUG 7-11 

REMINGTON 

AUG 8-11 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 14-18 

REMINGTON 

AUG 15-18 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 21-25 

REMINGTON 

AUG 22-25 

BLUE RIBBON 

AUG 28-31 

REMINGTON 

AUG 29-31 

BLUE RIBBON 


Cow Hand 
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Reunion, Freedom, (405) 62 J -3276 
17 Herber Ranch Rodeo, 5hattii.dk, (405) 
938-2818 


22,23 American Legion Rodeo, Arnett, 


(405) 885-7616 


22,23 Chisholm 
Duncan, (405) 


BASEBALL 

OKC 89ER5 

JUL 4-7 

OMAHA 

JUL 17-20 

LOUISVILLE 

JUL 2124 

INDIANAPOLIS 

JUL 25-27 

NEW ORLEANS 

AUG 3-5 

NASHVILLE 

AUG 6,7 

BUFFALO 

AUG 8-10 

IOWA 

AUG 20-22 

OMAHA 

AUG 23-25 

IOWA 

AUG 26-28 

NEW ORLEANS 

TULSA DRILLERS 

JUL 3*6 

MIDLAND 

JUL 8,9 

MIDLAND 

JUL 10-14 

EL PASO 

JUL 31 

JACKSON 

AUG 1-4 

JACKSON 

AUG 11-15 

SHREVEPORT 

AUG 16-20 

ARKANSAS 


r rail Stampede Rodeo, 

255-6106 

22,23 1PRA Rodeo, 
Weatherford, (405) 772- 
7744 

23 Cleveland County 
Horse Show, Norman, 
(405) 360-4721 
27-30 Will Rogers 
Memorial Rodeo, 

Vinita, (918)256-7133 
29,30 OK State Prison 
Rodeo, McAlester, (918) 
426-1173 
30- Sept. 1 Booger 
Barter Team Roping, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 
30-Sept* 1 Rodeo of 
Champions, Elk City, 
(405) 243-2424 
31, Sept* 1 4-D Barrel 
Races, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 


3), Sept* J Labor Day 
Pasture Roping 8c Barrel 
Race, Chelsea, (918) 

789-3336 

31, Sept* 1 Living Legends Rodeo, 
Henryetta, (918)652-2006 


FAIRS 8c FESTIVALS 

JULY 

1-6 SummerWind, O.LL, Norman, (405) 
325-071 S 

3- 5 Blackberry Festival, McCloud, (405) 
964-4044 

4 4th of July Festival, Tishomingo, (405) 
371-2175 

4 Liberty Fest* Edmond, { 405 ) 340-2527 

4- 6 Huckleberry Festival, lay, (918) 253- 
8698 

17-20 American Music Festival, Simmons 
Center, Duncan, (800) 255-0909 

18,19 Midsummer Nights' Fair, Lions Park, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

19 Peach Festival, Stratford, (405) 739-3248 

21- 23 Tulsa County Free Fair, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 746-3709 

22- 27 Deep Deuce Jazz Festival, 2nd ik 
Walnut, OKC, (405) 232-2522 

22-27 Oklahoma lnt’1 Film Festival, 
Shawnee, (405) 878-514 1 

26,27 Hoi Dog Daze, Clinton, (405) 323- 
2222 

AUGUST 

1*2 Sapulpa Fest, Sapulpa, (918) 224-0170 

1-3 Gatesway Int’l Balloon Festival, Tulsa, 



Oklahoma Children's 
C < > m m c m o ra ti ve S to r y Q u i It , J 996. 


Sewing Comfort 

JULY S^AUGUST 20 

In the three years that the exhibi- 
t io n Sew i n g Co m fo r t Out o f G r i e f; 
lire Oklahoma City Children's Me- 
morial An Quilts has traveled the 
country, it has never failed to gen- 
era te st ro n g e mo t ion among v I e w - 
ers* 

The exhibit builds on two 19th- 
century American traditions: mak- 
ing memory quilts from the clothing 
of the departed and hanging mourn- 
ing q u i I ts i n a la m i I y 's h o m e w hen 
an indi vidual dies. 

Curator Alyson Stanfield of Okla- 
homa City invited 22 of America’s 
leading artist-quilters (including 
three Oklahomans) to create the 20 
art quilts in memory of the 19 chil- 
dren killed in the Oklahoma City 
bombing as well as one for all chil- 
dren who have lost their lives 
through act s of violence. 

Unlike traditional quilts, art 
quilts are nonutilitarian and can in- 
corporate other media, and in this 
instance, they serve as powerful re- 
minders of what was lost on April 
19, 1995. 

The exhibition is open 8 a*m* to 5 
p.m* weekdays at the Gardiner Gal- 
lery, OSU, Stillwater* (405) 744-60 S 6. 


(918)664-6400 

2 Jack Lindstrom Watermelon Festival. 

Lawton, (405) 357- 1549 
6-10 Grant's Bluegrass & Old-time Music 
Festival, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 
8-10 Balloon Fest, OKC, (405) 794-4000 
9 Beach fest, Elk City, (405) 225-9696 
9 Black-eyed Pea Festival, Hollis, (405) 
688-9545 

9 Watermelon Festival, Rush Springs, (405) 
476-3255 

14-16 B I u egra ss Fest i va I , La ng I e y, (918) 
425-5887 

15,16 II I i nois River Balloon Fest, 

Tahlequah, (918)456-3742 
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1 6 D ri i ler $ C en te nn i al F i reworks , Drillers 
Stadium, Tulsa, (918) 744-5998 

20- 23 Gradv County Fair, Chickasha, (405) 
224-2216 

21- 23 Hinton Fair, Hinton, (405) 542-6428 
29-31 Dusk Til Dawn B 1 ues Fest iva 1 * D ow n 

Home Blues Club, RentiesVille, (918) 
473-241 I 

29-3 1 Hot Air Balloon Festival & Air Show, 
Ponca City, (405) 762-5735 
29-Sept* l Choctaw Nation Labor Day 
Festival, Tuskahoma* (800) 522-6170 

29- Sept. I Japanese Festival, Grove, (918) 
786-9079 

30,3 1 Et h n ic Fes tival, K rebs, (918)423- 
2842 

30- Sept. 1 Arts Festival Oklahoma, OCCC, 
OKC, (405) 682-7536 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

JULY 

4 Celebrates America, Heal d ton, (405) 229- 
0900 

\ Festival of Freedom, Shannon Springs 
Park, Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 
4 Fun Day, Arnett, (405) 885-7396 
4 Honor America Day, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

4 Independence Day, Fort Sill, Lawton, 
(405)442-4500 

4 J uly 4 1 h Family P i c n i c, H a rw c I d en 
Mansion* Tulsa, (918) 584-3333 
4 Libertyfest, Catoosa, (918) 266-6042 
4 OF Fashion Fourth of [uly. Redbud Park, 
Marlow, (405) 658-2212 

4 Old-fashioned 4th of July, Perry, (405) 
336-4684 

4-6 Hang-gliding Competition, Buffalo 
Mountain, Talibina, (214) 508-2494 
4-6 Quilt Show, Grove, (918) 786-7306 

5 Cimarron Valley Cruisers Rod Run, 
Cushing, (918) 225-2240 

12 Train Show, Dewey, (918) 333-7987 
12,13 Water Garden Pond Tour, OKC, 
(405) 721-9193 

16 Cavalcade St reel Da n ce. Pa wh u ska , 
(918)287-1208 

18.19 22 nd Cookson fubilee, Cookson, 

(918)457-3617 

18-20 7th Natl John Deere Two-Cylinder 
Tractor Show, Fa indew, ( 405 ) 227-2265 
18-20 21st Woodcarving Show, Eastland 
Mall, Tulsa, (918) 445-3002 
1 8-20 Heart of Tulsa Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
Expo Square, Tulsa, (800) 755-5488 
19 Fishing Derby, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, (918) 772-2046 
19 Ch i I i Coo k- off, N a t'l Cowboy Hallo f 
Fame, OKC, ( 405 1 478-2250 

19.20 Quilt Extravaganza, Norman, (405) 
321-0156 

23-27 Central Nat’l Meet of Early Ford V-8 
Club of America, Tulsa, (918) 663-8848 
26 Classic Boat Show, Ketch urn, (405) 794- 
0079 



O K L A II OMA’S GREEN G O U N T R Y 



Come Back in Time 
to Indian Country 

The heritages of the great na- 
tions of the Five Civilized Tribes- 
Cherokee. Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Creek and Seminole - live on at 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum. 

• Art Gallery • Trading Post 
• Research Library 

THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦MUSEUM 

Agency Hill. Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
(918)683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5: Sun 1-5 



Tulsa’s 
Rare Gem 

Tulsa's only 4-diamond hotel. 
One of Tulsa's only two 4-dia- 
mond restaurants. 

This rare Find is the Doubletree 
Downtown and its featured res- 
taurant -The Grille. 

Offering first-class accommoda- 
tions for business and leisure 
travellers, the Doubletree Down- 
town is a brilliant choice for your 
next hotel stay. 

Doubletree 

Hotel 

Tulsa Downtown 

m 

( . ftMH /AamooJ 

616 W. 7th, Downtown Tulsa 

(918)587-8000 





45th Annual 

Cherokee National Holiday 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
August 28— August 31, 1997 

Parade • Powwow • Gourd Dancing • Gospel 
Singing • Finals Rodeo • Holiday Run • Children's 
Events • Cornstalk Shoot • Golf Tournament • State 
of the Nation • Arts & Crafts Booths • Stomp Dance 
Exhibition • Original Enrollees' Reception • Softball 
Tournaments • Blowgun Competition • Stickball 
Exhibition • Outdoor Concert • Bike Ride 
And Much More 

For information call (800) 850-0348 


ChcrSkee^ 


P.O. liox ‘>48 


Tahlequah. OK 74465 


Call 1 -800-922-2 1 1 8 for more information about Green Country 



w 
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Ciao Y’all! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma’s Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh* family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been Lin Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

* Banquet facilities for up to 250 
* Microbrewery 
* Perfect for lour groups 

Ss&Sb 

Jamit# ftyU 9 tafta n &tiur& 

Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 * Fax (918)423-7859 



Isn’t it Time You Discovered 
Lawton/Fort Sill? 

The Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge Visitor’s Center 

Crossroads of SH 49 and SH 1 15 

The Holy City of the Great Plains 

6th Street and Ferns 

The Fort Sill Museum, Old Post 
Quadrangle and Old Post Chapel 

Fort Sill t exit Key gate 

The Percussive Arts Society 

Museum 701 NW Ferris 

Call the Lawton 
Chamber of 
Commerce and 
Industry for more 
information: 

I -800-8724540 


Union 

U LV M REB 



Come & Get It! 

Located in historic downtown 
Pawnee* Cowboy’s offers home 
cooked buffets, steaks, seafood, 
chicken fried steaks, buffalo burgers 
and more,,, including an on-premise 
bakery that produces cinnamon rolls, 
fresh baked cookies, homemade 
cobblers and on and on,*. 

Cowboy’s Cafe 
& Bakery 

Visa and MasterCard accepted 
Call us today! 

918 - 762-2312 

727 Harrison 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
Family owned and operated! 



Experience The 
Excellence 

Edmond is rich In history, the proud 
home of many of Oklahoma’s historic 
sites.,, first school* first college, and 
world famous Route 66, 

FUN : Arcadia Lake, PC A golf courses* 
world class tennis facilites, sports 
abound for all ages. 

DINING: Edmond is home to many res- 
taurants ranging from ’last- food-casual" 
to gourmet. 

ACCOMMODATIONS: The Edmond 
experience allows one to choose from 
top quality hate I/mote Is as well as ex- 
clusively elegant bed & breakfast for 
your comfort . 

SHOPPING: Browse in Edmond’s 
unique historic downtown area for a 
“one-of-a-kind” shopping experience 
you’ll long remember. 

ENTERTAINMENT: From Cowboys 
& Indians to Shakespeare in the Park* 
Edmond has entertainment to be enjoyed 

by all. 

Proud home of 1 996 Olympic Gold 
Medalist Shannon Miller! 


Edmond Convention and Visitors Bureau * 2(KX) S.E. 15th. Bldg 300 
Edmond, OK 73013 » (405)341-2808 * edcoc@ionet.net 




CLASSIFIEDS 


C A L E 


26 Water Garden Tour, Duncan, (405) 
252-5129 

27 Home Water Garden Tours, Blackwell, 
{405) 363-4195 

27- Aug. 8 XXXII AAU Junior Olympics. 
OKC/Norman, (405) 447-8237 

31 -Aug. 2 Grand Natl Moto-Cross 

Championships, Ponca City, (405) 762’ 
3635 

AUGUST 

1 -3 1 Creative Crafts Competition, Plains 
Indian & Pioneer Museum, Woodward, 
(405)256-6136 

7- 10 Celebration of Quilts, OKC, (405) 
262-3426 

8,9 1 9th Okie Derby, Wiley Post Airport, 
OKC> (405) 840-1156 

9 Humbug Days Antique & Craft Fair, 
Claremore, (918) 342-3582 

15 Will Rogers & Wiley Post Memorial, 
Claremore/Oologah, (800) 324-9455 

16 S u m m er S i zzl e r, D ogwood Marina, 
Safina, (918) 434-6658 

20-25 Pioneer Senior Olympics, Stillwater, 
(405) 747-8080 

23 Round-up Day, Stockyards City, OKC, 
(405) 235-7267 

23 Sucker Day, Wetumka, (405) 452-3237 

28- 30 Frontier Days, Cache, (405) 429- 
8359 

3 0, 31 Wood C a rv ers S h ow St S a l e. 

Me Ales ter, (918) 423-9216 

30-Sept J Hunt St Webster Arts 8t Crafts 
Show, Grove, ( 918) 786-5372 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

JULY 

12 St, Gregory’s 5K Road Race, Shawnee, 
(405) 878-5290 

12,13 Western Okie Spokie, Ackley Park, 
Elk City', (405)225-2453 
17, Aug. 21 Downtown Walking Tour, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-8379 
26 Boot ScooPN 5K Run & White Rock 
Chili Cook-off, Fairview, (405) 227-2527 
26 D eh yd ra to r Bi ke R ace/ Ride, Si m mo ns 
Center, Duncan, (405) 252-8696 
26 Nemaha Ridge Triathlon, Arcadia Lake, 
Edmond, (405)341-2808 


AUGUST 

3,4 9th Arcadia l ake Regatta, Arcadia Lake, 
Edmond, (405) 34 J -2808 
31 5 K Run 8c Festival, Gil crease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2751 


LIVING HISTORY 

JULY 

1 9 Battle of Honey Springs Commemora- 
tion, Checotah, (918) 473-5872 


N D A R 



Do wt i town Bart les V i He. 


Portrait B’Ville 

JULY 1-31 

For some 70 years, Frank Griggs 
trained his camera on the community 
of Bartlesville. The end result was 
some 250,000 photographs of the high 
points, features, and faces of this oil 
company town. 

A New Yorker by birth, Griggs ar- 
rived in Bartlesville in 1908 (after set- 
ting out from Jamestown, New' York, 
with two friends in a canoe, seeking 
adventure). He was a mere 20 years old. 

Griggs went on to take some of the 
first panoramic photographs of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, to open a siudio in 
Bartlesville in 1913, and to photograph 
oilmen the likes of Frank Phillips and J. 
Paul Getty. Several of his images now 
comprise the Smithsonian Institution's 
collection in Washington, D.C. “He 
was definitely the last of a breed — pas- 
sionate about his craft, 1 ' says joe Will- 
iams whose new Bartlesville, The Way 
We Were features many of Griggs' pic- 
tures. “Photography was his whole 
world." 

Some of that world can be seen at 
the Bartlesville Museum, first floor of 
ihe Price Tower, 510 S.E + Dewey, 
Bartlesville. Hours: 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday, noon to 3 
p.m. Sunday. (918) 336-4949. 

— Mary Ann Gardner 


Dates and times am change without notice ', 
please confirm before attending any event , 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
spa ce- a va Ha bie basis. To be co n side red , 
please mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event ) that includes 
date, time, place, address , and both a contact 
telephone number and phone number that 
ca n be p ublish ei 1. Not ices must a rri ve a t 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. Nov. -Dec. events are 
due Aug. 1). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P-O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Questions f Call (405) 52 N 
2496 ; we cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of a 
Victorian romance novel. Intimate oversize 
whirlpools, canopy hods and much more. 
Edmond/OKG (800) 299-6347. 

BED AND BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May your dreams come true in our 1940s 
apartment, 215 W. Morgan Street, Tahlequah, 
OK, 74464, or enjoy our two bedroom cabin on 
Lake Tenkiller Gift certificates available. 
Reservations: 

Dr. Bill or Mary Gcasbnd, (9 1 8) 456- 1 309. 

CHATEAU DuRHE 

Country French Estate, Cordell, OK 

(405)832-5252 

HERITAGE MANOR BED AND BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn -of- the -century accommodations 
in a charming country setting. Aline, OK. (405) 
453-2563 or (800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 
Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north ofOU 
football stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. 
Norman, OK (800) 646-622 1 . 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant oriental decor. Three private beds with 
bath. Use of entire main floor and grounds, $7tJ- 
$85. Eufatila, OK, (800) 432-4656 or (918) 689- 
2745 evenings. 

GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Co wboy/ W est e r n/ Wester n Swing/ Poet ry 
cassettes, cds, videos - the nation's greatest 
selection!! Free catalog! Guy Logsdon FO 
Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74152-0982 or (918) 
743-21 7L 

RESORTS 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT 8c MARINA 
Lake Tescoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 40- 
56 ft. Best way to enjoy Tacoma's secluded coves 
and island beaches. Rt. 1, Box 279, Mead, OK 
(405) 924-6240. 

MARVAL RESORT 

Family resort on trout stream. RV sites. Log 
cabins with fireplaces. Recreation for whole 
family, Lower Illinois River near Gore, OK, 
(918)489-2295 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4.00 $3.50 $3.00 

Rales are per word per issue. Abbreviations 
and zip codes count as one word. I lyphen- 
ated words count as two words. To reserve 
your classified call 1-800-777-1793, or mail 
your classified with payment to: Classified 
Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O, Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52. 
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Antiques 
■ Keepsakes 
Unique Qift Ideas 

New Location! 

J Q /(at ft ' i/rt 

0 1'/n/if /iui 

m-786-mm 


Live and 
Play in 


Oklahomans Grand 
lake Getaway 




- ■gy 

•* .v-Jteiwpiil: 

v . v' 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
T04-B W. 3RD ST. GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 


Elegant Florals 
Crystal 
Bone China 


"Seasons" 
Potpourri i 
Candles 



JT setCudtd tauray rnstkd on the 
shores of grand La%e< Suites tiritft 
fireplaces, wfdrfpoof tubs and a 
canMifiht breakfast await ifou. 

( 918 ) 786-3636 

Grand Lake CT The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 


— — ^ — 

PURVEYOR OF FINE GOURMET COFFEE 


gourmet 

coffee 

whole beans ■ 
O ground 

10% off with mention of this ad 


D rends Cox 
Owner 
2100 South Mam 
South Poinie Centre 
Suite 2094 
Grove, OK 74344 
1-918-786-2888 
fax: 1-918-786 6288 



Phil F. Endicotl 



PhlC’d Ornamental 
9zon, One . 


• Handcrafted Stairs 

• Gates •Rails 

• Fire Screens 

• Fences 

• Mail Box Stands 

• Fern Stands 


113th St, a 59 HWY 
Grove, Oklahoma 74344 


Wanda Endicott 


918-786-2979 



Come Visit Old Days Gone 

Featuring: Yankee Candles X Reive Pottery X R ed Wa re 
Gramfc* Wit rte X Ftoral &■ Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives X Quality Throws 
by Goodwin Weavers & Bob Timberlake a 


6 West 3rd St., Grove. OK 74344 (91 B) 786-8668 




UPEIS 

Mexican 
Restaurant 


Carlos Estrella 


10009 Hwy 59 North (918) 786-8723 

Grove, OK 74344 Toll Free 888-786-LUPE 


r Jana Jae i 

l Gallery Southwest 

k * Original Art 
t * Decorative Art 
r * Southwest Rugs 
p * Pottery * Jewelry 
k * Southwest Furniture 
T * Gifts • Accessories 
P 

k 10th and Main • Grove, OK 
^ 800-596-2523 * 91 8-786- 5780 




Real Estate Professionals 

6K \\\} IAhK O’ nil: CifKROKIillS 


ITW 


Homesi 
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t .ill nr wrllr I nr k Kl 1 Brochurr 
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Risky Business 

OR, SO YOU WANT TO OWN AN OIL WELL? 



THE PROPERTY: An oil well. 

THE ARCHITECTURE: It’s an oil well, for \ 
goodness sakes; they only come in one g 
model, lust remember, black is a classic for 
a reason. 

THE MARKET: During the last big oil boom 
(read: B.P., before Penn Square failed in 
1982), oil leases in Oklahoma were going as 
high as $10,000 an acre. These days, an oil 
lease can be had for as little as SIO an acre, 
and they max out at about $200. 

Securing a lease, however, is just the begin- 
ning of ownership. That little black pump — 
completely outfitted with tanks and pipe to 
6,000 feet — will set you back another 
$250,000. (The Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission will also insist that you put up 
a bond or Certificate of Deposit to insure 
they have a means of plugging and cleaning 
up the well should you find being an oilman 
more expensive than you planned.) 

THE REALITY: Anybody can buy an oil well, 
but only the experienced should. That said, 
remember: location, location, location, yes, 
even with oil wells. Pay $10 an acre for a 
lease, and somebody drills a gusher next 
door, and you’re suddenly in possession of 
prime real estate. Should that neighboring 
hole come in dry, however, even $10 may 
seem too much to have paid. “Those $10 
leases are a long ways away from where any 
oil's been found," promises Jim Palm, owner 
of Crescent Exploration in Oklahoma City 
and president of the Oklahoma Independent 
Petroleum Association. 

THE LIFESTYLE: “It is fun," confirms Palm, 
“but you never drill a well without the risk of 
it being dry." Of course, he concedes, few 
thrills are greater than the insistent moan of 
a drill hitting a pool of oil. And, let's face it 
it's almost un-Oklahoman not to own either 
a head of cattle or a well. 

THE OUTLOOK: Pretty darn good. Three 
years ago only the hardiest (or most optimis- 
tic) were drilling in Oklahoma, but now even 
majors, like Marathon, are back in the mar- 
ket. Other majors are selling off wells from 


their portfolios — many of them still solid 
producers. “The best time to be in business 
is not necessarily when everyone else is," ob- 
serves Palm, who started his company two 
years ago. “Nowadays there’s less competi- 


tion than there was in the late 1970s." And 
the oil business has at least one thing going 
for it: As of yet no one has found a more af- 
fordable way to fuel automobiles. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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T he roots of the oil industry run deep 
in Oklahoma. Our forefathers took 
the risk years ago, laying the foundation for 
an energy industry that would become the 
cornerstone of Oklahoma’s economy for an 
entire century ... an industry that still 
pumps over $5 billion annually into our 
economy. Oklahoma’s oil and gas producers 
and royalty owners are proud of their 
heritage — but they're also striving to 
improve the future. Through the work of 
the Oklahoma Energy Resources Board, the 
petroleum industry is undertaking the only 
voluntary environmental cleanup program in 
the nation. Restoration has been completed 
on more than 400 abandoned and orphaned 
well sites, with hundreds more underway. 
And were educating future generations of 
Oklahomans about the importance of 
energy in all of our lives. Were building our 
future from the ground up by providing a 
stronger and cleaner Oklahoma. 


Oil & Natural Gas Fuel the Future 


OERB 

Oklahoma Energy Resources Board 


1 - 800 - 664-1301 



THE 2 1 S T CENTURY WILL BE 


FULL OF BRIG H T IDEAS. 



One day in the not so distant future, you may flip on your lights using electricity from Oklahoma Natural Gas, 
That's right. The gas company could very- well become your electric company And your home security 
company And much more. In the next century, our current thinking about utilities will be ancient history; 
Competition will be everywhere, bringing better value and better 

A ... Oklahoma 
-= — Natural 

service. And that easts a positive light on the future of all Oklahoma. - . 

A Division 0* ONEOK Ino. 


P U R E O K L A H O M A 


